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For the Companion. ! 
THE GOVERNESS. | 

When I was thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
and it became known to me that I should probably 
be obliged to earn my own livelihood, I not wnnat- 
urally began to consider what vocation I was 
best adapted to follow. I thought I had some 
taste in dressmaking and millinery; I was expert 
at figures, and wrote a fair hand; I was bewitched 
with drawing; but, taking every thing into con- 
sideration, I concluded that I had better become 
a teacher. 

My friend, Lizzie H., and I frequently discussed 
the question quite seriously. She was somewhat 
accomplished in music, and declared that, if her 
uncle were willing, she should fit herself to be- 
come a governess. She told me of the experi- 
ences of a cousin of hers in the family of a 
Georgia planter, that seemed so attractive that I 
became almost envious of her apparent prospects, 
and felt that to teach in a Massachusetts public 
school was, after all, in the comparison, rather 
degrading. 

Had my father’s means been such as to supple- 
ment my education with the accomplishments, I 
have no doubt I, too, should have chosen to be a 
governess. As it was, I was obliged to be con- 
tented with looking forward to a rather humiliat-| beautiful country, magnificently wooded and wa- | 
ing competition with two or three score of other | tered—the tobacco region of Eastern Virginia— | 
applicants, for a position which my false notions | and after a ride of an hour or two the train | 
regarded as really quite inferior. stopped at a little station in about as lonely a| 























THE GOV 


I graduated, entered the High School, and be- spot as she could have imagined. 1" 


fore I was seventeen was a head assistant.| This was the end of her journey by rail; but 
Meantime, my friend Lizzie studied German and | where was the gentleman who should have been 
French, went to a dancing-school, and had an/| there to meet her? Her trunk was unceremoni- 
expensive course of instruction upon the piano | ously tumbled upon the platform, and the con- 
and guitar. ductor waited a little impatiently for her to alight. | 
Then she spent a winter in Richmond, a summer | In another moment the cars had whirled away | 
in Montreal, and at length was ready to adorn a | southward, leaving her to her fate—whatever it | 
planter’s home as an elegant and accomplished | might be. | 
instructress and companion for his daughters. “What a desolate place!’’ she thought, for | 
One day a Richmond paper reached her, con-| there was nothing to be seen but the long track | 
taining the hoped-for advertisement. She an-| receding into distance north and south, and thick | 
swered it, with inquiries. These were promptly | woods on either side. She was very weary, and, | 
and satisfactorily responded to, and she accepted | to tell the truth, alittle timid and troubled. But | 
the offer made, promising to be at a certain sta-| she suddenly caught the sound of wheels, and | 
tion on the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Poto- | knew that a vehicle of some sort was making its 
mac Railroad, with her baggage, at a specified | way through the wood-path behind the rude | 
time,—her ultimate destination being ten miles | depot. 
distant from the station where she was to stop. | She went into the tiny waiting-room and fur- | 
Great were the preparations. Her uncle was | tively looked out. It was only an old, battered | 
really very fond of his lively, handsome, inde-| covered wagon, driven by a coarse, brutal-looking | 
pendent niece, He ‘vould much rather have had | man, dressed like a farmer. A sudden fear pos-| 
her remain at home with him, but he acquiesced | sessed her. She began to tremble, and putting | 
in her wishes when he found that she was deter- | down her veil, shrank away into a corner where | 
mined to realize her romance. Mrs, H. engaged |she could not be observed from the window. | 
a dressmaker and seamstress, and in a short time | But the man remained only a moment without, | 
three beautiful new dresses were completed, be-| and then opened the door of the waiting-room. 
sides various other articles of clothing, while old | “Aye you Miss H., ma’am?” he inquired; “and | 
garments were thoroughly renovated, and suits | is this your trunk outside?” | 
trimmed in the prevailing style. | “Itis my trunk, sir,” she replied. “Can you | 
From her aunt Lizzie received a present of a| tell me where I can find the station-agent ?” | 
new set of jewelry, while her uncle gave her a| “No, really, I can’t. He’s likely gone home to 
watch, and a hundred dollars for pocket-money. supper. He’ll be back by-and-by to shut up. | 
He also accompanied her on her journey as far | There aint much to do here. You come in the | 
4s Alexandria, where he had business,—he was a | train that’s just gone through, I s’pose. That’s 
flour-lealer,—Lizzie insisting that, once aboard | the last train to-night. Tired some, I reckon?” 
the Potomac boat, she could take care of herself inquiringly. * 
for the rest of the way. Lizzie was thoroughly alarmed, but putting on 
Reluctantly her uncle gave her good-by, and | a brave manner, she answered,— 
she proceeded on her journey, filled with glow-| “Yes, I have ridden a long way; but I am ex- 
ing anticipations of her cordial reception by the | pecting Mr. A.’s carriage every minute. I won- 
Planter’s family, and the delightful home she | der that he is not here now. You know hin, I 
should have while she cared to remain with | suppose ?”—nothing doubting that Mr. A. was a 
them. She even dreamed of a European tour| man of eminence and influence, and that the 
and a winter in Paris, and mentall y resolved qui- mention of the fact that his mansion was her 
‘ely to keep in the background feelings and opin- | destination would serve as a protection; perhaps, 
Swhich might grate unpleasantly upon pro-| from threatened familiarity. 
very prejudices. , “Know him, ma’am? I should think I did. 
Me she rather liked the idea that she should | ’'ve known him ever since I was born: Pm Mr. 
be Waited upon by colored servants as her cousin | A., Miss H., and yonder’s my carriage,” laugh- 
had been, and thought it quite probable that, | ing,—“all the carriage I own. It aint han’some, I 
after short residence in Virginia, she might | grant ye, but it’s good enough for me; and if it’s 
come to believe in the merits of the “peculiar in-| good enough for me and my fam/’ly, it’s good 
stitution” as sincerely as any Southron. | enough for my governess—for that’s what I take 
With these dreams, plans and convictions in her | it you’ve come here to be. We agreed on that, 
mind she felt herself at last swept along through a: didn’t we? 











| meanness of many of our Northern men, but no 
| Massachusetts man would ever have treated a 
; Southern lady as you have treated me. 

“I was frank with you, and disguised nothing; 

| you misrepresented and lent yourself to deceit. 
| As a consequence, I am here, without friends to 
help me in my dilemma, and must, for aught I 
| can see, accept your unwelcome hospitalities un- 
til Monday, and for as much longer as you shall 
see fit to detain me against my wish, unless a 
good Providence shall take pity upon me and be- 
friend me. 
“T will get into your wagon and trust that you 
have, at length, as you say, told me the truth, 
and that you have really a home, and wife, and 
children, and will take me to them as soon as 
you can. But if you have set another trap for 
me, beware! That is all; lam ready to accom- 
pany you.” 

The man looked ashamed. Yet it did not pre- 
vent his feeling a certain admiration for her bold 
words and defiant attitude, which he could not 
wholly conceal; and when he answered,— 

“T didn’t do it to be mean, ma’am, and you 
needn’t be afraid P’ll do you any harm,’ she 
knew that she had gained her point, and breathed 
freely. 

She got into the wagon. The trunk was lifted 
to the front of it, and they took their lonely way 
through the woods to the clearing where stood 
the house of the overseer, surrounded by negro 
cabins, swarming with piccanjnnies. The house 
was itself a miserable affair, having but two 
rooms on the first floor, the upper story, or rather 
loft, being reached by a rude staircase. 

Lizzie’s welcome was a loud one, for the dogs 
and poultry joined in it. The overseer’s wife—a 
sad-looking woman, dressed in faded calico,— 
stood in the doorway till her husband, with a 
rude oath, called her out. 

She came forward sullenly, and cast a suspi- 





ERNESS. 


“Av’ I told Mallory—that’s the lawyer in Fred- 
ericksburg, ma’am, that did the business for me, 
(I can’t write, bless you!)—-to put up the selary 
if I couldn’t git you no other way. He said he 
did it, an’ read me your letter, saying. you’d 
come; an’ here I am, ready to tote you down to 
my place in the woods. 

“An’ now you’re here, I'll tell you the truth. 
I’m an overseer, ma’am, and I’ve got four chil- 
dren, and I’m goin’ to do the best I can for ’em 
in the way of larnin’. My wife—she can read 
jest a little—picks her way, like, amongst the 
words, but she don’t have no time to hear spell- 
in’-lessons. I’ve got one or two neighbors with} . sys 
children, an’ they wanted their young ones to cious glance towards the new-comer, but civilly 
larn something s well’s mine, and was willing gave her good-day, and took her reticule and 
to pay a eoneutadite sun towne at. Got got shawl, while the overseer helped her down, to 
wedicny Ae nisin’ : . ¢ the great delight of the horde of children, who 

“We've got quite = oriieeaiie hes aah wale danced about in their glee like so many wild 
house back a mile or two in the woods,—one of creatures. . 
the nigs ‘ll take you down ther’ to-morrow— Fried pork and hoe-cake for supper, with tea 
and you wont have no trouble in getting scholars, of raspberry leaves,—at least, it seemed like it,— 
an’ P’ll see ’t they behave themselves that was Lizzie’s first meal asa governess. Of 

+ alate Gaal icon this) scamlaan is or Mallory | C°Urse it was a light one, and shortly after it the 
didn’t—’cause I was feared you wouldn’t come a girl _— re a teagan hee 
if we did; and I was bound to have a Massachu- ma. A. ee ees — ee wy » 
setts school-ma’am—the real article— if one was the loft, which was an apology for a room, guilt- 
to be got less of paint or whitewash, or even lathing, and 

“But Taint going to have no abolition talk! — without « door, although there was 6 rere 0 
mind that— and the selary I offer ought to make for one. At sight of it, Lizzie could contain her- 
the larnin’ stick out of ’em, like porcupine quills, - no longer, but burst into tears. 0 P 
in six weeks’ time. I hope, too, it'll make up I can’t sleep here!’’ she burst out; “I don’t 
for your disappointment. It oughter, that’s cer- | dare to. O, if I were only at home! Why did I 
vate | ever leave my uncle’s house?”’ But, hearing the 


> ’ j > j » Y ey *T- 
“An’ now let’s be friends, Miss H. It’s Satur- | overseer’s steps outside, she quickly checked her 


day afternoon, and you’re here, and there’s no am ; ; tiie — pices 

other train fore Monday. It’s a corduroy road | ooh Noman vyncherams - Alook of genuine 

for the most part to my house, and pretty jolty; | eee ww ware “A ie aa 

but I’ll go slow; and when you get there you can He lied to you,” she said; “but I could not 

have your supper and go to bed if you want to, help it. You shall have a sane to your room if 

and my wife’ll keep the little nigs away, so’s’t | YOU want it. He shall get one. 

you can sleep. And, sure enough, the man took one down 
“{ don’t know, but I don’t believe yow’ll be from the rude barn and brought it up stairs; but 

wl Lizzie lay awake a long time, and only fell asleep 
at last from sheer exhaustion. 








sorry you come when you git used to us.” 

Poor Lizzie! The shock of this unexpected 
revelation was almost too much for her. But she| The morning light reassured her, and she phil- 
did not dare to betray any signs of weakness or | osophically determined to make the best of her 
fear. Whether she chose to resist the fulfilment | enforced imprisonment, and, if possible, find an 
of such an outrageous compact or to acquiesce in | Aly in the woman. 
it, she was equally at his merey. Seeing this,| To her great joy, the overseer proposed to take 
| she bravely concluded to face him and compel | her to meeting, and Lizzie replied that she would 
his respect, althongh she really felt more like | be glad to accompany Mrs. A. He frowned, but 
breaking down in a spasm of weeping and | finally yielded; and the wife, who had not been 
despair. | to meeting for months, rode in the wagon with 

She threw up her veil and came forward a little. | the governess. 

“Mr. A.,” she said, “this is the first time a| Once there, Lizzie used her eyes, and saw a 
Southerner has ever treated me unfairly. I have | gentleman and two ladies, to whom she resolved 
friends in Richmond who are honorable and gen- | to speak after the service. But they gave her no 
erous men, and Tam proud of my acquaintance | opportunity, On the way back, she inquired of 
| with them, They sneer at what they call the Mrs, A. who they were, 
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“Col. L.’s son and daughter,” she answered, | himself, rammed his hands into his pockets, 


eurtly; and Lizzie found out that evening Col. L. 
was a wealthy tobacco-planter, and that Mr. A. 
was onc of his overseers, 

The next day she went to school—where sixteen 
scholars awaited her, of all ages and sizes—and 
gave them their first lesson, with considerable 
success. During the recess, she searched for 
She had neglected to bring any with 
her, not dreaming but that she could easily pro- 
cure it at some shop in the village she had fondly 
imagined the “station”? to be. At length she 
found a broken bottle, containing a dried black 
substance, which she moistened with water one 
of the children brought her from the spring. She 
stirred it with her pen-handle, and succeeded in 
producing a pale yellowish-black liquid, with 
which she wrote the following note: 


some ink. 


COLONEL L., Sin,—I make my appeal to you be- 
cause I believe you are a gentleman, and beg you will 
help me. 

our overseer, Mr. A., with the assistance of a 
lawyer in Fredericksburg, through false representa- 
tions, induced me to leave my Massachusetts home 
and come into his family as a governess. I need not 
tell you that had I known who and what he was, 
and the work that was really expected of me, no 
amount of money or influence would have tempted 
me to such astep. It was a degradation to me, and 
an insult to any lady. But, having left the cars Sat- 
urday night at the B. Station, and being an utter 
stranger in this locality, [had no alternative but to 
accept pro tempore and under protest the shelter he 
offered me. 

[ would demand to be returned to the station with 
my trunk, but that Lam afraid of the man, and un- 
willing to rouse his anger, since I have no one to 
defend me. Would you kindly interfere in my be- 
half, personally, and offer me your protection until I 
can communicate with my friend, Dr. De W., of 
Richmond, and receive in return the life-long grati- 
tude of your distressed petitioner? Lizzre L. H. 

A boy was found, who dispatched the missive 
and returned, accompanied by the colonel. A 
conversation ensued, which ended in Lizzie’s be- 
ing taken in the colonel’s carriage to his house, 
while he went in person to his overseer’s, and 
presented a written order for the trunk, which 
was delivered by Mrs. A.; her husband not being 
at home. 

Dr. De W. was telegraphed, and came on di- 
rectly, and Lizzie returned with him to Rich- 
mond, where she wrote her chapter of experi- 
ences to her uncle. I read her letter, the sub- 
stance of which I have given in this story, and 
congratulated myself that the kindly fates had 
prevented my qualification for a governess, and 
given me instead my head assistant’s position in 
a Massachusetts yyublic school. 

In conclusion, let me say that my friend Liz- 
zie’s adventure is no figment of my own fancy, 
but a genuine event of the past; and that she 
never again applied for a situation as governess 
in any family. E. D. K. 

———" - 
For the Companion. 
LORENZO’S STORY. 
By Edward Eggleston. 

It was a great many years ago that “Old Bien- 
ville,’ as the boys politely called him, taught 
school in Jericho, a wild, Western settlement. 
Jericho has since come to be quite a village and 
a railroad station. It has graded schools now, 
and is, no doubt, ashamed of those early days, in 
which all its educational opportunities were rep- 
resented by Bienville and his beech switches. It 
was at first known as the “Pigeon Roost,” on ac- 
count of the populous colony of wild pigeons 
who made their homes in the trees near by. But 
Bienville was something of a wag in his grim 
way, and finding the place very heathenish, he 
dubbed it Jericho. 

Bienville himself was not French, except in the 
name, which he had inherited from some remote 
ancestor, who “came over with William the Con- 
queror’’—as cook, no doubt. He was regarded 
as an excellent schoolmaster among the rude 
people of Jericho, and an excellent master he was 
indeed, though nearly good for nothing as a 
teacher. He spent his time in making the school 
obey; it could not be expected, therefore, that he 
would also succeed in teaching them any thing. 

One wintry day, in the middle of the “‘quar- 
ter,” there appeared among the scholars a great 
hulky fellow of eighteen, who was a stranger to 
most of the school, having walked three miles 
“to see ef he couldn’t put some kind of stuffin’ 
into his numbskull,” as he expressed it. 

He wore pantaloons of threadbare “Kentucky 
jeans” and one of those loose overshirts, called 
in the West a waumus. After a fashion com- 
mon among wild Western hawbucks, he wore 
his coonskin cap with the visor behind, and his 
plentiful shock of drab hair stuck out from be- 
neath it in a most picturesque fashion. 

Such an accession was good game to the other 
big boys, so they snowballed him at the recess 
of the morning session, and at noon in playing 


the game of “Soak-about,” which consists in the | in 
boy who gets the ball hitting anybody he pleases, 


the new scholar’s large frame was a target that 
caught nearly every blow. 
During the school session he frequently forgot 


| 








dropped his mouth open and stared into the 
bright hickory fire in the mammoth fireplace. 

Whenever he did so, Aleck Tilley, the joker of 
the school, would stutf his hands into his pock- 
ets, stare into the fire and let his mouth drop 
open. The scholars could not keep from titter- 
ing at this mimicry, and at last “the master” 
himself caught sight of the joke and thought to 
take a hand in it. He called Aleck out on the 
floor, took down his longest switch, which was 
six feet, at the least, and rapped him three times 
across the shoulders. 

But Tilley was one of those boys who will 
have their joke if they die for it, and his coat 
was so thick that the blows did not make him 
smart. So when the master showed signs of 
quitting at three strokes, Aleck said,— 

“Give me ‘nother one, to make it even num- 
ber.” 

The master laid the fourth one round Aleck 
Tilley’s calves with all the strength of an arm 
that had been developed of this kind of exercise. 
I believe Aleck never tried that joke again. 

On the second day the boys tired themselves 
with pranks at the expense of the new scholar, 
and towards the close of the noon recess, they gave 
him a little rest and settled themselves around 
the fire. 

Pretty soon they began to tell marvellous sto- 
ries of ghosts, and presentiments, and warnings. 
One told how many people he had known die 
after the screech-owl had “hollered.” Another 
told of somebody’s dying after somebody else 
had carried a l:oe through the house. Then each 
one narrated some marvel of the past that he 
had heard from his grandmother, and which had 
been told and stretched by succeeding genera- 
tions, until there probably was not a word of 
truth remaining in it. 

“Pshaw!” said Tilley, at last, “I don’t believe a 
bit of all this stuff. None of us ever had any 
warnings like these. And such old stories aint 
worth tellin’. Potatoes that lay too long in the 
hill, of a wet season, is apt to take a second 
growth. That's what’s the matter with stories 
that come down from grandmothers and sech 
like.” 

All this time the new scholar, whose name was 
Lorenzo Peters, stood outside the semi-circle in 
front of the fireplace, with his eyes wide open 
and his mouth wider open, and with his huge 
fists stuffed into his breeches-pockets. 

As soon as Aleck Tilley had uttered his skep- 
tical speech, Lorenzo Peters closed his mouth 
with a jerk and broke out with,— 

“TI ‘low I kin tell you of a warnin’ that aint had 
time to sprout. It happened to me, and it aint 
but two-year-ole the middle of last November.” 

“Let’s hear it,’ cried the boys, who thought 
they saw fun ahead. 

“Pap,” began Lorenzo, shoving his hands 
deeper in his pockets, “pap had seld his land on 
the river, and he sent me down to fetch home 
the money. So I tuck my saddle-bags and rid 
down thar, and got the money all in silver dol- 
lars. 5% 

“It was heavy like, I tell you. When I laid it 
acrost the saddle and got on to old Bob, I felt 
rich. Ihad got all pap was worth in them sad- 
dle-bags, andI made up my mind to put ole Bob 
through to our house by daylight. 

“I was afraid of them thieves what lives on 
Jinkinses Run. But ole Bob soon began to go 
lame. Jist my luck! He got lamer and lamer, 
and I had to git down and lead him part of the 
way. 

“So it was nigh upon midnight when I got to 
the nigh cut that takes acrost Jinkinses Run, 
higher up than the trail, an’ saves a good two 
mile, 

“[T was in a dreadful hurry to git home, an’ 
though I know’d it was a mighty juberous road 
for a feller with five hundred silver dollars a rat- 
tlin’ in his saddle-bags, I “lowed I’d resk it, as 
ole Bob seemed to git stiffer every minute. 

“But jest as I went to turn out to take that 
track I was struck weth a warnin’. I trimbled 
allover and had the quarest and most strangest 
feelin’s a runnin’ in shivers up and down my 
backbone. . 

“Well, I reined up an’ I says, says I, ‘this is a 
warnin’,’ saysI. But then I didn’t believe in 
nothin’ of the kind. I says, ‘Blame take warn- 
in’s,’ says I. That’s what I says. And I started 
to ride into that nigh cut ag’in, when the most 
mysteriousest feelin’s shuck me all over, an’ I 
felt my h’ar a liftin’ my cap, an’ I purty nigh 
slid offen the hoss with trimblin’. 

“Then I says to the hoss, says I, ‘Bob, this ere 
wont do, nohow,’ says I. ‘This must be a warn- 
’, shore enough. We’ll go round,’ says I, 
‘lame ur not,’ says I. An’ round that road we 
went.” 

“Well, now comes the curusest part of the 
thing. 


come back to whar that part come into the road 


payin’ any ’tention tosuch foolish things as warn- 
in’s, and keepin’ myself out fer a hour more’n 
was needcessary, | come right directly opposite 
to the t’other end of that short cut. An’ what 
should I hear but a rus’lin’ in that part, like a 
man a runnin’ towards me, an’ ole Bob stuck up 
his ears and showed signs of bein’ afeared, an’ 
Imade up my mind that I’d git murdered and 
lose my silver to boot. 

“But when the man lep’ outen the bushes and 
yelled out ‘Stop!’ I says, ‘Bob,’ says I, ‘you 
must git now, lame or no lame,’ says I, an’ Bob 
went fairlee a thunderin’ down the road. 

“An’ the robber hollered out in a v’ice as gen- 
| tle as a turtle dove’s, ‘Lorenzo, hold on, I wont 
hurt you,’ says he. 

“T says, ‘No, you wont, not ef I kin help it,’ 
says I,a layin’ whip right and left on to the 
hoss. An’ when I had lef’ that thief behind and 
got safe in sight of home, I made up my mind 
that they wuz sompin’ in warnin’s.” 

“T guess there wasn’t narry robber there,” said 
Aleck. “It must have been your own skeer.” 
But all the boys looked awe-struck at Lorenzo, 
who stared solemnly at the incredulous Tilley. 

“Nobody thar,” he answered; “w’y, the fel- 
ler’s sense then confessed to bein’ thar. He 
knowed I had the silver, that’s what made him 
wait thar. But I haint got time to tell about 
that now. Here comes the master.” 

All that afternoon the boys looked with solemn 
respect on Lorenzo, who sat staring vacantly in 
the fire, seeming to be thinking of warnings. 

The boys made up their minds to inquire more 
about the robber who had confessed, and how he 
had confessed, but half an hour before time for 
school to “let out,’ Lorenzo Peters waked up 
from a reverie, withdrew his gaze from the fire, 
took his fists from his pockets, and shambled up 
to the master’s desk to know ef he moutn’t go 
home, kase he had three mile to walk, and pap 
had the rheumatiz, an’ seein’ as how they wasn’t 
nary one lef’ to home to do the choores.” 

Bienville stared at him sulkily, as though he 
believed that he was lying, and then said he 
might go. But all the way home the boys talked 
about warnings, and even Aleck Tilley gave up 
that there must be something in them, for Lo- 
renzo Peters wasn’t smart enough to make up 
such a story. . 

But who could the man be that had confessed 
to this attempt at robbery? After much discus- 
sion the scholars generally settled that it must 
be old Singer, who lived near the place where the 
“nigh cut’ comes into the road. 

Before school began in the morning, the boys 
beset Peters to know who it was, but he said that 
arter thinkin’ on it over night, he lowed maybe 
it wasn’t best to tell. 

Telley begged hard, but Lorenzo was firm. He 
said warnin’s warnt to be trifled with. 

“Does he live round here?” asked Aleck. 

“You better. believe he does. He don’t live 
more’n five, not more’n four mile an’ a half from 
this ’ere school-house. 

“Why don’t you have him tuck up?” asked 
one of the boys. 

“O, I don’t like to. 
afore, you know.” 

“Looky here,’’ said Aleck, “Lorenzo, if you 
don’t tell, Pll tease your life out. But if you’ll 
tell us, Pll promise never to make fun of you 
again.” 

“Ef dey’ll all promise that, I'll say who ’twas,” 
said he, hesitating. 

All promised. 

“Wal, you see it wuz my brother Jeemes, that 
| got oneasy about me and went down to meet me. 
| I thought he wuz a robber.” 
| The boys looked foolish. But when they 
thought to make game of Lorenzo, aftewthis, 
they always felt a “warnin’.” 





We'd been on good terms 
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DYING AMONG STRANGERS: 


To one touched with fatal disease a journey 
abroad is always perilous. Many invalids, aware 
of this, have decided to forego a change of cli- 
mate promising possible benefit, rather than run 
the risk of dying in a strange land. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser tells a sad little 
story of a young man, Francis Eugene Whitney, 
whose personal character was singularly win- 
ning, and who graduated from Harvard College 
last June. After a year of teaching, his health 
seemed impaired, and he determined to seek a 
more favorable climate, and last September sailed 
for Europe. 

The friend who was going with him failed him 
at thelast moment. The trip was long, and cold, 





oughly chilled and exhausted by the voyage, 
only to find that all his baggage was missing, 





and stormy, and he was landed in Scotland, thor- 


“When I had gone the four mile round and and to learn that J. Cooke & Co., where all his 


money was deposited, had failed. Alone, penni- 


ag’in, an’ wuz a thinkin’ what a fool | wuz fer | less and sick in a foreign land, it is not strange 
| that he yielded to a disease that he might haye 


; conquered under happier circumstances. Money 
{soon reached him, and new friends sprang up 
around him, but it was too late. He tried to ra}. 
| ly, but the enthusiasm that had so often proved 
|too strong for his slender frame was no match 
| for the foe he had to deal wich now, and on the 
| 24th of November he died. Friendship had been 
' his truest life, and yet he had to meet death with 
|no friend of his youth by his side, no familiar 

face looking down upon his; and he lies there 
| alone in his English grave, with a meaningless 
name above his head—Francis Eugene Whitney 
—a name that meant much to some whose eyes 
may fall upon it here. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PARADISE OF CATS. 

The paradise of cats was at the house of my Aunt 
Brewster, in Marley. My aunt was a widow and 
childless. Cousin Hetty, her companion, was a “sin- 
gle woman,” which I understand to be the respect- 
ful manner of saying that she was an old maid, 
“She needn’t have been, however,” my aunt often 
remarked; “Hetty had a great many chances.” 

But with Cousin Hetty’s “chances,’’ whatever the 
mystery of the word may imply, we have nothing to 
do here, for I merely wish to tell you of the manner 
in which this pair of ancient ladies, the remnant 
of a prominent Marley family, lived with their one 
servant and their many cats. 

“Do you like cats?” This was the leading question 
put by my aunt to any candidate for service in her 
kitchen. 

“Well,” answered one buxom girl from the coun- 
try, “‘well, I don’t never want to see a cat abused.” 

“That wont answer,” and my aunt’s cap-border 
shook vehemently. “I can’t have any one on my 
premises who isn’t fond of cats,” and the capable 
girl, though satisfactory in all respects besides, went 
away to seek work in other fields of labor. 

If I could write down the history of that house- 
hold, as it was known to me from my infancy on- 
ward, the story of those two sweet old women, and 
their wonderful pussies, the book would be more re- 
markable than any thing I ever shall write. Buta 
great part of the history never can be put on paper. 

The best of it was to hear Cousjn Hetty talk to her 
cats. She was a woman of sterling good sense and 
keen wit, and the drollery of these conversations, 
where she would address remarks and queries, and 
the cat’s replies, would be quoted with the formula, 
“And she sqgid,” before every remark, was very 
amusing. 

“Ah, Katy,” she would say to the matron of the 
feline family, “and did she know that her cousin 
Fanny had come ?” 

“Yes,’’ she said, “‘she remembered her cousin Fan- 
ny, and she had got her washing all done, and her 
paws as white as snow, to be ready to meet her.” 

“Now then, come and see her, and tell her all 
about her four little daughters that she lost last 
summer. She’s had a great deal of family afflic- 
tion,” she says, etc., etc. 

Thus Cousin Hetty would go on by the half-hour 
together making remarks, fashioning responses, and 
imputing all sorts of wit and wisdom to her favor- 
ites. 

Each cat had its name. You might have called 
“Kitty, kitty,’ or “Puss, puss,” until you were 
hoarse. Not a paw would move, or a sleepy eyelid 
lift; but the name Katy, or Ajax repeated in ordina- 
ry talking tone, would cause an answering move- 
ment, a pricking up of ears, a mew, orif you were 4 
favorite, an approach and a rubbing of sleek sides 
| against your hand. 

The way they came by their names was interesting. 
There was seldom any ceremony of selecting a title, 
but usually some peculiarity of kittenhood led to 
their designations. “Gen. Wool” and “Flossy” had 
such silky coats; “Lumps” had a way of crouching 
down in a little heap and making a lump of every 
joint; “Pugnas” was a fighter, and “Silver-paws” 
was a Maltese with such shining feet; “Damon and 
Pythias” were inseparable, and “Ajax’’ took her 
name from a young collegian, at present a learned 
professor in a Western university, whose familiar 
title of “Jack A.’ became, by inversion, the cat’s. 
Cousin Hetty always called this name “Ajax,” 
strongly accenting the last syllable, and when cor- 
rected for it, pleaded the necessities of pronuncia 
tion. 

“Call Ajax six times over fast, and you will find 
it runs into ‘jax, jax, jax!’” and soit did. Try it. 

Miss Muloch says there is a distinction betwee? 
“kitchen-bred” and “parlor-bred” cats. Aunt Brew- 
ster’s cats were parlor-bred; all excepting ome, 
that was “Snips,” a dingy-white fellow, with gray 
spots and raw bones. 

Snips, from earliest infancy to the day of his 
minious and violent death in a neighbor's shed, 
a cat of base instincts and low tastes. He was 
affectionate withal, and as a returned missi@ 
from the Sandwich Islands told us, that the n 
there manifested their love for strangers -by rw 
| their cheeks, chins and foreheads upon the 
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| their guests, Cousin Hetty maintained that Sni a 
| embodied the transmigrated spirit of an Hawai 
| chief, and retained his rubbing propensities. 
The rest had soft fur, mild eyes and gentle ways 
They never slunk out of the parlor when there w% 
| company. Even ata party, old Katy, mother, grand 
| and great-great-grandmother of scores, would walk 
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quietly in, find some one who was seated, and place , man beings; the one is easily transferred, the other 

herself on the knee of the gucst, and there listen, | it not. It’s a great difference.” 

purring softly, to the conversation. | More than two years had passed, when one day in 
Ordinarily each cat had her own chair, cushioned | summer, the doors and windows standing open, there 


and with a napkin pinned over the cushion—for the | stalked in, plump and purring, Damon! 


ladies were exquisitely tidy. Pen,—bref for Penden- | 
nis—(Marley is a college town, you see, and our cats | 
and cats’ mistresses were of a classic and literary | 
turn of mind),—Pen was fond of bright colors, and | 
was indulged with a red blanket on his end of the 
sofa. 

Pen, by-the-by, was the ugliest cat that ever en- 
tered into this Eden. ‘“Morally he is lovely,’”’ Cousin | 


“And had he been to the war?” cried my cousin; 
“and had he come home on a furlough?” 

The happy cat would have told had it been in the 
power of his tongue. His “furlough” was a short 
one. Three weeks he remained at home, following 
my cousin everywhere, even to parties, and on call- 
ing-trips, where he waited, like Mary’s little lamb, 
on the rug outside, for his mistress to appear. 


charging up towards the wagon! 


| ers, “and give me the gun!” 


h 
a 


emerging from a scrub growth of mesquit, there 
came a terrific yell, and in an instant the men were 
set upon by a score of Apaches who leaped out from 
the bushes and began shooting their arrows and | o 


As ill luck would have it, the men had that day | a 


taken but a single rifle with them; for during the 
whole week they had seen no signs of the savages. 
Gilespie was quite cool, however. 


“Hold the team, boys!” said he to the three oth- 
= 


The moment he presented the rifle the Indians | 


eard several gun-shots at a distance; and immedi- 
tely the trampling of horses coming ncarer. 

As he lay on the ground, he soon heard the sound 
f hoofs upon it very distinctly. He knew it was 


| Gilespie and his men coming back with the soldiers 


t the station. 
They rode up to and around the dismantled wagon. 


Some lingering spark of mischief prompted Luke to 
lie still. 


“Poor boy! they've got him, sure!’ exclaimed a 
oice. 


“Don’t see any signs as if they'd murdered him!” 


would leap backward, dodging from side to side, observed another, jumping off his horse to look 


Hetty said; ‘but he is so homely that whenever I go | At thf end of these weeks Damon again was miss- | with wonderful adroitness, to prevent him from tak- about. “Perhaps they've carried him off with them.” 


away and come home again, his ugliness strikes me | ing, and has never, from that day to this, appeared. | ing accurate aim. At the same time, too, they were 
shooting their arrows with great dexterity. 


with the force of a new idea, and I think he must | 
have grown frightful in my absence.” 

He was long, and lean, despite his gluttony, and | 
black-and-white in color. One side of his face be- | 
ing black and the other white, the expression of his 
visage was Villanous, or as his mistress said, “fairly 
immoral.” 

These cats were all known to their friends by char- 
acteristics as distinct as those of as many human be- 
ings. Old Katy was very graceful and lady-like. 
“She never in her life did an impolite thing even to 
her own kittens,” my aunt said. She was a beauti- 
ful Maltese-and-white cat, with the daintiest little 
feet, and of these she was believed to be very vain. 

She usually sat with her front paws out so that she 
could look at them. She lived thirteen years, and 
reared so many children, and was so successful in 
her discipline, that at one time the families of half 
the college faculty were possessors of her kittens. 
One of the greatest scientists of this country wrote 
some of his famous works with a kitten of this line 
asleep in the generous pocket of his dressing-gown. 

Old Katy’s last act was characteristic. She had 
been sick for several days, and was grown very weak, 
but she dragged herself off her bed and into the large 
basket where lay three of her grandchildren, little 
month-old kittens, soft and plump, and doubtless 
very pretty in the eyes of their grandmamma. She 
lay down beside them, cuddled them up to her, 
“kissed” them all over, and then dragged herself 
feebly back to her bed again, and in half an hour was 
dead. 

These parlor-bred cats had the most human dis- 
eases, Two of them had whooping-cough, which 
they caught of the neighbor’s children. The family 
was once ravaged by what scemed to be diptheria, 
and which proved fatal to three of the cats. 

Two of these pussies had the epizootic and sur- 
vived, and one of them met a tragic death from the 
results of frozen ears. Several, including Katy and 
Ajax, died of old age. Thirteen or fourteen years is 
the limit of cat-life, ordinarily; is equivalent to the 
threescore and ten of humanity. In some instances 
they live longer than that. 

The two old ladies were very polite to each other, 
but they were still more polite to their cats. “Cousin 
Hetty,” my aunt would say, as she sat of an evening 
with a fat puss asleep on her knec, ‘I think this 
room is getting a little too warm. Will you open the 
door? I don’t like to rise, as I don’t wish to disturb 
Flossy.’’ 

Two kittens, of three months, the gift of a neigh- 
bor, were once taken into the house, and an hour 
after they came my aunt sat down and began to play 
on an old parlor-organ, which she kept as an accom- 
paniment to chants and psalm-singing ; and no sooner 
had the first notes broken silence than the two kit- 
tens were off the sofa, and were tearing with frantic 
terror through the house, looking as though they 
wished above all things to find a wall against which 
they might dash their crazy brains out. 

The custom at my aunt’s was to have family 
prayers directly after tea, and a hymn was sung and 
the organ played. That evening, as my cousin was 

quietly munching her last cracker, Aunt Brewster 
leaned confidentially towards her from behind the 
tea-urn and remarked,— 

“I don’t think we shall be able to sing at prayers 
to-night on account of the cats!” 

The dear old soul! It had never occurred to her 
that the kittens themselves could be transported to 
the kitchen. “My dear aunt,” cried Dick,—my 
brother, who was there at the time,—I expect some 
day you will move a suspension of prayers entirely, 
‘on account of the cats.’ ” 

“Richard !”’ said Aunt Brewster. 

“I am thinking,” remarked my cousin one even- 
ing, “of writing to Mr. Darwin to tell him some pe- 
culiarities of cats. Now here is this book of his, 
‘Expressions of the Emotions in Men and Animals.’ 
I could add several ‘expressions’ which he has 
omitted. 

“For example, a cat who is happy, or wishes to ap- 

Pear conciliatory, always curls the end of her tail. A 

dog who is happy wags his tail and a cat lashes hers 

when she is angry. One cat of mine disliked to hear 
me sing, and if I kept it up for any time she would 
climb up with her head on a level with mine, and 

Very softly lay a paw on one side and then the other 

of my mouth. I have known her do the same when 

she heard me talking louder and faster than com- 
mon.” 

One kitten was so fond of music that she would sit 
on the piano when her mistress played. 


Perhaps the most wonderful performance that is 
to be recorded of this feline family was the one con- 


cerning the cat named Damon. . 


It was during the early part of the war that Damon 
left—was missing. Search was made, and when that 
failed, the usual days of mourning were observed for 
his untimely fate. Afterwards Damon’s fur mantle 


fell on another cat, and he was nearly forgotten. 


“There is this difference,” my aunt used to say, 


One of the cousins addressed a poem to him during 
his furlough, a poem beginning,— 


“O stately, magnificent Damon, 
Tell us how the strange fantasy came on, 
0 leave thy warm nest; 
And out in the wild winter weather 
In wind, snow and hail all together, 
Life’s rigors to breast. 
“Did some wily, intriguing felina 
Lure thee on to the far Carolina 
With soft, syren purr? 
And did the fair minx in a tantrum 
Jilt thee for another more handsome, 
My excellent sir?” 
The poem went on to invite Damon to travel to 
Vermont, to help, by his valiant claws, his Northern 
cousins to defend themselves against a certain savage 
cat, one “Capt. Tom Tawny.” 





“A wretched and bloodthirsty teaser, 
Who, like the Helvetians of Caxsar, 
In annals of old, 
By reason of ‘barbarous habits,’ 
And fighting with dogs and with rabbits, 
lias grown very bold.” 

Whether Damon went North, and was killed on the 
way; whether he was killed by Tom Tawney on his 
arrival; or whether, as rnmor whispered, he was 
murdered by boarding-school boys nearer home, will 
never be known now. : 
The old house at Marley has passed into other 
hands. The last two pussies were carried away in a 
basket to be domesticated in a kindred home a long 
way off. Dear Aunt Brewster, with her large heart, 
which had a soft place in it for every living creature, 
has gone away from us all now; and this history 
would be incomplete did I omit to tell how, in the 
brief illness that ended for her the things of this 
world, the sweet old lady’s pet cat persisted in stay- 
ing with her every moment. 
There were paroxysms of pain, short but sharp, and 
during these, pussy would look up into the pale face 
with eyes full of dumb questioning; would go to the 
nurses and gaze fixedly at them with little mews of 
disapproval; and once, when the spasm was more 
than usually prolonged, having done every thing else 
that her fond pussy-heart could suggest by way of 
alleviation, she took her little kitten, carried it up 
and laid it on the pillow of her mistress. Then she 
stood back and looked on mournfully, as though 
asking,— 
“Docsn’t my baby comfort you?” 
This was Ajax, the cat who was taken away not 
long after from the empty house, and who, to the 
end of her fourteen years, was by friends tenderly 
treated for the love they bore her mistress. 
Ah, well! We never visit at the old house now; 
and if sometimes remembering the doting old ladies 
and their many pets, we smile, it isa smile with the 
wish behind it that the warm hearts which prompted 
such excess of kindness were more numerous in the 
world, It would be a happier world then, both for 
man and beast. J.A.E. 


. 
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For the Companion. 
UNDER A LOAD OF HAY. 


Haying in Arizona is dangerous business; and not 
only this, but the hay itself is a singular production. 
A New Englander would take it for brushwood, and 
would as soon think of feeding his horses from his 
woodpile, as of giving them fodder so woody and 
coarse, 

Frequently, instead of trying to mow the brush 
from which it is made, the hay-gatherers dig it up 
by the roots with stout hoes, or cut it off with hatch- 
ets. Yet the mules and “burros”’ (donkeys) will eat, 
or rather gnaw it, and keep in fair condition—that 
is, when they have time enough given them for eat- 
ing. 

All the mules and horses used by the miners, and 
on the stage and mail routes, are fed on this bush 
hay. And the getting it in from the country about 
the towns and fortified ranches is one of the perils 
incident to farming in this territory. 

A party of half-a-dozen men and boys will make a 
contract to furnish hay to one of the government 
posts, or at a mining ranche. They sally out with 
mules, carts, hoes and bush-hooks, and are armed 
with double-barrelled guns and revolvers. 

Arrived at a place where “browse” is tolerably 
abundant, these warlike haymakers fall to work to 
fell the grass, having first posted one of their num- 
ber, rifle in hand, to look out for prowling Apaches. 

Not long since one of these haying parties was at- 
tacked, and one of the boys had a most exciting ad- 
venture—one he will not soon forget. 

The party was under the charge of a Mr. Gilespie. 


ternoon with a wagon load. 


The men had been haying for a week or over, near 
one of the government mail stations, about sixty 
miles from Tucson, and were driving home one af- 


Our boy hero, a tough little fellow of thirteen, 
named Luke Bartlett, had been placing and treading 
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One of the mules was hit and began to plunge vio- 
lently. Seeing this, the Apaches, thinking, per- 
haps, that the gun was not loaded, approached still 
nearer the haymakers, led on by a brawny, hideous- | 
featured savage, who seemed to be their chicf. 
Gilespie saw that his party would be overpowered. 
“Cut the traces,” said he, ‘‘and run for the sta- 
tion!” 
Then taking deliberate aim at the big Apache, he 
shot him through the head. With a frightful yell 
and a flourish of his war-club the savage dropped to 
the ground. 
At that the others recoiled a litile. Inthe confu- 
sion thusanade, the men with the mules, closely fol- 
lowed by Gilespie, ran towards the fort as fast as 
they could. 
In the suddenness of the attack and flight, they 
none of them thought of the boy burrowed in the 
hay on the top of the load. 
When the Apaches set upon them Luke had 
crouched down amid the hay and cuddled all the 
closer when the arrows began to fly. There he lay 
completely hidden; and the savages were yelling so 
ustily that he did not hear Gilespie tell the men to 
cut the traces. He heard the rifle-shot and the ter- 
rible yell of the wounded Apache. Then there was 
a clatter and a lull. 
He was just on the point of peeping out from his 
hiding-place when he heard the savages near the 
wagon. With a shudder of horror he slunk down 
into the hay again, knowing now that he was left 
alone among them. 
His first thought was to leap off the load and run 
for his life. But he hesitated about doing it; and it 
was well that he did, for the savages had not seen 
him. 
They at once began to wrangle for the parts of the 
harness that had been left attached to the wagon. 
One of the haymakers had dropped a pitchfork and 
another a hoe. These were eagerly seized by the 
savages with whoops of joyous laughter. 
Nof daring to stir, Luke lay still, fearing that even 
his heart-beats would betray him to them. 
The iron tires of the wagon wheels next attracted 
the notice of some of the Indians, and they began to 
beat upon them with their clubs. One of the wheels 
was soon broken, and one corner of the load fell 
heavily to the ground. 
Luke now gave himself up for lost; but he was 
buried so deeply in his nest that still the savages did 
not see him. They pounded at the wheel till they 
got the tire off, talking and whooping all the while. 
Then the iron work of the cart-body underneath 
caught their eyes. Luke could feel them pulling and 
wrenching, and they yelled and cuffed each other as 
they worked at it. 
Not succeeding in getting it off, they leaped back 
with angry whoops, and then suddenly sprang at the 
wagon-body, and tugging and lifting at the side, 
overturned it, hay and all. 
Luke could not help an involuntary cry as he struck 
the ground with hay over him. Fortunately it was 
drowned by the shouts of the savages. He was con- 
siderably shaken by the fall, but still had sufficient 
sense to lie quiet. The Indians were all on the far- 
ther side when the load was upset. Even now he 
escaped their notice. 
They now began pounding the wagon-body with 
their clubs, to detach the iron braces and bands. 
Luke could hear the smashing of the woodwork, with 
occasionally a howl of wrath or pain as they hurt 
each other or themselves in their hasty efforts. 
What an agony of terror the poor fellow must have 
suffered, lying there under the edge of the hay, and 
expecting every moment to be discovered! He knew 
if he were taken he would be shot with arrows or be 
hung by the heels to a branch, with a fire placed un- 





snugly burrowing in a hole on the top. 





“between our love for animals and our Jove for hu- 


down the hay, and was now enjoying a ride upon it, 


The wagon was drawn hy four mules,and was! Then there was silence. 
within half a mile of the station, when just as ijt was them rushing away. Almost at the same time he ' pound them together, and for an inch on either side, 


der his head. 


pie remarked. 
low!” he added. 
away. Come on! We'll rescue him yet if he’s alive!” 


had fallen, 
him after he fell. 
remove nor even touch the bodies of their fellows 
that fall in battle, but let them lie exactly as they 
fall. 
touches a corpse will soon have ill-luck or meet with 


“They didn’t seem to have him with them,” Giles- 
“But they must have the poor fel- 
“He couldn't possibly Lave got 


They were hastily remounting to pursue the sav- 


ages, when a muffied /follo!” sounded from under 


he pile of hay. 

The men uttered an exclamation. 

“Under the hay!” cried one. 

“Shot full of arrows and left under the hay!” said 


another, pityingly. 


“Luke, Luke,” shouted Gilespic, ‘are you alive ?”’ 
“O, I'm all right!’ exclaimed Luke. 

They dug him out in hot haste. 

“You little seamp !”" was all that Gilespie could say. 
Then there was a shout of laughter. Luke’s ad- 


venture was always a great joke with the men. 


The Apache that Gilespie had shot lay where he 
None of the rest probably went near 
It is said that the Apaches never 


It is one of their superstitions that whoever 


some great misfortune. 

But Gilespie and the soldiers had no such scruples. 
They hung the body to the branch of a mesquit tree 
standing near, as a warning to the Apaches to keep 
away in future. We were told that for more than 
two years it hung there, an inhuman but character- 
istic spectacle of this strange country. 


——_—_—___~4@)—_—— 





For the Companion. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS. 
Nearly everybody is interested in the wonders of 
nature, whether they are simply animals that are 
rarely seen, or what are called freaks of nature ; that 
is, unusually large, or uncommonly small, or cu- 
riously developed specimens of common animals. 
We all like to see giants, and dwarfs, and the strange 
creatures of the menagerie. 
The Siamese twins, Chang and Eng, who died on 
the 17th of last January, belonged to the class of 
strangely developed human beings, and they were in- 
teresting mainly, but not wholly, on that aecount. 
They were two men joined together from their 
birth, and all through life. The breast-bone of each 
was prolonged, in the form of a hard, stiff substance, 
called cartilage, which connected them together, 
making them curiously one, while they were also two 
persons. 
Chang and Eng were found, about the year 1829, 
in a village of Siam, by a sea-captain from Newbery- 
port, Mass. They were then supposed to be about 
eighteen years old. Theit mother had seventeen 
children, but they alone were in any way different 
from ordinary Siamese children. 
Capt. Coffin, the sea-captain who found the two 
boys in Siam, bought them from their parents, who 
were very poor people, and taking them on board his 
ship, brought them to this country. Here they ex- 
cited a great deal of interest. They were carried 
about from place to place, and exhibited to large 
numbers of people. 
Afterwards they gave exhibitions on their own ac- 
count and made a handsome property. With this 
they bought a farm in North Carolina, on which 
they lived. Two women, sisters, consented to marry 
them, and the two families lived together under the 
same roof. During the civil war they remained at 
home undisturbed; but the war made them poor, 
and they were compelled in 1866 to travel and ex- 
hibit themselves once more. Then they again re- 
turned to North Carolina and remained there until 
their death. 
That which seemed to cxcite the most wonder in the 
minds of those who saw them, but which was really 
one of the least wonderful things about them, was that 
they appeared always to think alike, and to act alike. 
When they were coming over from Siam, the sailors 
used to play with them and chase them around the 
ship. One day in running to escape from their pursu- 
ers, they came to an open hatehway. If they had tum- 
bled into the hold of the vessel they would have 
been killed. They both leaped at the same instant 
and landed safely on the other side. 

Among other things, scientific men tried to decide 
whether their likeness in thought and action was 
caused by their being joined together, that is, wheth- 
er it was because they had, as it were, only one 
body. The gencral opinion was, that such was not 
the cause, but that their harmony was the result of 
habit. From infancy they had been obliged to do the 
same thing. Nothing could have been more foolish 
than a quarrel between them, and they had simply 
learned by doing the same thing at the same time, to 
think and to act alike, as two most intimate friends. 

Yet there was a real connection between them that 
partly explains this harmony, notwithstanding the 
opinion of scientific men. Their hearts beat at the 
same rate and at the same instant, and they breathed 





Suddenly one of the savages gave a loud whoop. 
In a moment Luke heard 


also exactly alike. 
There was a point in the centre of the link, that 
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where, if a pin were stuck into the skin, both would ' 
feel it. This proves that the nerves of the two 
men were connected, and the nerves are only an 
extension of the brain. Consequently the brains | 
of the two—the brain being the origin of thought | 
and act—were joined. 

It was always a very interesting question | | 
whether either of the twins could continue to live | 
if the connection should be cut. When Chang 
and Eng were in Europe some years ago, very 
eminent surgeons were consulted on this point. 
The twins submitted to some experiments intend- 
ed to settle the question. One of these was tying 
a cord very tightly around the substance that 
joined them. They both showed signs of dis- 
tress, and came very near fainting. From this 
it was concluded that they could not be cut apart 
and live—although a few physicians declared 
that it would be possible—but all advised that if 
either should die, the bond between the living 
and dead should be severed at once. 

The twins themselves, however, secretly deter- 
mined not to act on this advice. They directed 
by their wills that they should never be parted, 
even in death. It would probably have been im- 
possible for either to live without the companion- 
ship of the other, even if there had been a possi- 
bility of mere existence when they had been sep- 
arated. But evidently they had agreed that nei- | 
ther wished to survive the other. | 

It was surprising what these two men could | 
do, in spite of their being held so closely together. 
They could turn back to back or face to face with | 
but little inconvenience, One could stand on a 
stool while the other was on the floor. They 
were able to do the ordinary work on a farm, and 
although together they could perform more than 
the labor of one man, they could not perform the 
labor of two. 








THE SIAMESE TWINS. 


* They were possessed of a very good degree of 
intelligence. Even on the passage to this coun- 
try, they learned to play checkers well enough to 
defeat some old players. They learned our lan- 
guage, and became good American citizens. Some 
years ago they united with a Baptist church in 
North Carolina; and although they were not 
without some serious faults, they were regarded 
as, on the whole, consistent church-members. 

Other persons joined together as curiously as 
they have been known to exist, but never before 
did any twins so connected live to such an age, 
They were supposed to have been born in 1811, 
and they were therefore about sixty-three years 
old when they died, and it does not seem that 
their peculiar condition had any thing to do with 
causing the death of Chang. 

The later history of these two remarkable 
brothers was very sad. Their wives, though sis- 
ters, did not agree, and finally one of them left 
the house where they had all lived together. 
There were six children in one family and five in 
the other. A part of these were both deaf and 
dumb, and the rest were not bright. 

These domestic troubles caused the brothers to 
become somewhat estranged. It would be hard 
to conceive of any situation more distressing than 
to be compelled always to be in the company of 
a” person with whom one is not on the best of 
terms. Finally Chang was attacked by paralysis 
a few months ago, and, like many another, he 
took to intoxicating drink to allay his suffering. 
Ile grew worse, and at last, on the morning of 
the 17th of January, he died. 

When Eng discovered that his life-long com- 
panion was dead, he was filled with such agony 
and dread that he became deranged. His violent 
insanity soon changed to insensibility, and in 
about two hours after Chang’s death he breathed 
his last. The grief of the two wives and of the 
partially idiotic children is said to have been 
very touching. 

The most remarkable thing about the Siamese 
twins, after all, is that they were able to over- 
come to so great an extent the restraints whieh na- 
ture had put upon them, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


differ from other men hindered them also in doing | 
what other men do, They succeeded in conquer- 
ing nature as really as the blind man does when 
he learns to see with his fingers, or as the dumb 
child does when he learns tu hear with his eyes. 

| They might have been contented to live at ease 





SIAMESE BOY. 


by showing their peculiarity. They chose, in- 
stead, to earn a living as other men do. For this 
they were entitled to credit, and to be remembered 
| with respect, as men who, under difficult circum- 
| Stances, tried to act well their part. 





——§Ge— 


WAITING. 


I know it will not be to-day ; 
I know it will not be to-morrow; 
O, half in joy and half in sorrow, 
I watch the slow, swift hours away, 
I bid them haste, then bid them stay, 
I long so for the coming day. 
I long so, I would rather wait; 
Each hour I see the unseen comer; 
Each hour turns +. in secret summer 
The joys which I anticipate. 
O precious feet, come slow, come late! 
I long so, it is bliss to wait! 
Ah, sweet, sad life, so far to-day! 
Ah, sweet, sad life, so near to-morrow! 
Can joy be joy, when we miss sorrow ? 
When eartir’s last sun has rolled away 
In tideless time, and we can say 
No more **To-morrow,”’ or To-day ?”’ 
H. H, 
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COMMUNISTS IN AMERICA. 

Within the past few weeks some alarm has 
been excited by the threatening conduct of a 
class of men in New York city, who call them- 
selves Communists. The opinions and purposes 
of these men are regarded by most people as 
very dangerous in character, because if carried 
out, they would lead to the destruction of the 
existing order of society. Modern society rests 
upon several principles which Communists refuse 
to accept. To mention only one, will be suffi- 
cient to show how radically the extreme Com- 
munists would deal with the present social sys- 
tem. 

It is usually held that every man has the right 
to honestly earn and to hold property without 
any limit, and to be protected in its possession 
by the law. Communism in its extreme form 
denies the right to acquire property at ail, and | 
announces its counter-principle in the brief sen- 
tence, “Property is theft,’—that is, every man 
who holds possession for his own use of any 
thing, however he may have acquired it, is guil- 
ty of stealing what belongs to the whole human 
race, 

The word Commune, in its political sense, has 
not only an innocent meaning, but a very noble 
origin. Its specific meaning in French history is 
a community that had freed itself from fendal 
tyranny. Thus the first Commune was really the 
starting point of modern freedom, since it repre- 
sented the first successful resistance made-to bar- 
onial rule. 

Le Mans, in Normandy, 
the first Commune. 


is said to have been 
It dates from the year 1067. 
Fach Commune, as it was established, became a 
little oasis of freedom in the feudal desert, and a 
city of refuge, to which serfs might flee and be- 
come free,—just slaves from our 
Southern States fled to Canada and were slaves 
no longer. 


as fugitive 


So long as the feudal system was strong, the 
French Kings favored the Communes and were | 
helped by them; but with the fall of that system 
the importance of the Communes declined, their 
past glory only being a part of history. 
Spanish 
in the sixteenth century,—a period in which des-| 
potism increased in power in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

From that time onward the word commune in 
France was used to designate a district or coun- 
try, large or small, with the people living upon | 
it. The Revolution of 1789, however, 
the importance of the Communes. The Com- 





mune of Paris, partienlarly, became a mighty i in-| 


That which made them | strnment in the hands of the Jacobins, and may | 


The | 
‘ommuneros were effectually put down | 


renewed | 


justly be charged with much of the crime and | 
cruelty that gave to the events of that time the 

truthful name of a “Reign of Terror.” The word | 

commune is sometimes translated “parish,” and 
no English word better expresses its original 

meaning. The French adjective commun is 

strictly rendered into our word “common’’—as 

common food. As a noun, “le commun’ may 

be rendered by our term, “the masses,” or “the 

common people.” 

A variety of reasons thus concur to make Com- 
munists a very appropriate name for politicians 
of extremely radical opinions. As connecting 
them with the inhabitants of the ancient Com- 
munes—the cradles of modern liberty—it gives 
them a name associated with early struggles for 
freedom, As recalling the French Revolution, it 
pleases those who hold revolutionary opinions. 
As representing a division of territory, enjoying 
certain rights of self-government, the name at- 
tracts those who are opposed to what is called 
centralized government. Superficially the name 
implies that its possessors represent the masses 
of the people. And finally the Communists, re- 
ferring to its meaning in relation to a communi- 
ty of property—the French word communaute, 
signifying possession in common—draw to them- 

selves all the idle, discontented and foolish peo- 

ple, who would obtain a share of the property 
earned by the industry of others, by simply de- 
claring that all things belong to the community 
at large. 

It is in the last and most offensive sense, that 
| the word Communist is generally used in this 

country. Yet it should be remembered that not 
| all the Paris Communists of 1871 were in favor 
of a community of goods. Many, no doubt, held 
to this extreme view, but the most of those who 
fought so stoutly against the Thiers government 
were Communists only in desiring first to estab- 
lish, in a political sense, the Paris Commune, and 
then other Communes over France. 

The overthrow of the Paris rebellion of 1871 
sent many who were engaged in it, and these 
among the worst, into exile; and some of them 
came to this country, where others of the same 
opinions were already living. The Communists of 
America are principally Frenchmen and Germans, 
with a sprinkling of Poles, Spaniards, Italians 
and Irishmen. They are not all of the violent 
class of Communists, but recent events have 
given a prominent influence to the wildest and 
most crazy of them. 

At this time there are a great many working- 
men out of employment, and men who are idle 
either from choice or because they cannot obtain 
work, are peculiarly apt to listen to such as 
promise them a life of ease without labor. Per- 
haps if there had been no panic last fall there 
would have been nothing heard of the American 
Communists for a long time, since they are too 
few and too feeble to do any thing of themselves. 
The discontent of unemployed workingmen dis- 
posed them to listen for a moment—and only 
for 2 moment—to Communistic cant of the most 
reckless sort. 

Out of the sudden activity of the Communists 
| and the momentary yielding to them of the work- 
ingmen, arose the movements in New York 
city, which the police had no difficulty in repress- 
ing, and which at the last only proved the weak- 
ness ‘of the men who led, and the good sense of 
those who had, for a short time only, followed. 

How many Communists are there in America? 
We probably set the number over rather than 
under the truth when we state it at less than 
twenty thousand. Nine-tenths of them at least 
are foreigners, and all are persons without either 
| influence in politics or standing in society. They 
| are unknown outside of our largest cities, and 
}even in New York their most ambitious effort 
could be-defeated by a moderate detail of the or- 
dinary police force. We have more to fear from 
burglars than from Communists; because while 
we can deal effectually with the latter, a single 
skilful thief may defy the police of a great city. 
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A WOMAN IN DIFFICULTY. 
Miss Kate Field, the well-known lecturer, had 
| a recent adventure in Spain, which illustrates the 

tact of an American woman in making her way 
| against formidable obstacles in a foreign land. 
| It shows, also, the rigidness with which Spanish 
officials adhere to red tape. 

Miss Field was in trouble. Her time in Spain 
|; was limited, and she was anxious to start for 
Madrid. But her courier informed her that the | 
| authorities of Santander had put her trunk in 
| quarantine for three days. He could do nothing 
to break the embargo. 

She appreciated the difficulty, but was not to 





she asked why she could not have her trunk. 
“Beeanuse there is cholera in Paris. - 
“But P’'ve not come from Paris.’ 
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That made no difference. 
| kept out of Spain. 

“Is the cholera locked up in my trunk and not 
in my carpet-bag?” for the carpet-bag was not 
taken away. “Had I known the marvels of 
Spanish quarantine, I’d have brought my clothes 
in a newspaper.” 

This last suggestion gave an idea to the stolid 
official. 

“You can’t have your trunk, that would cost 
me my office; but you can have your clothes,” 
And he gave her an order which released the 
clothes from quarantine. 

She took the clothes, piled them into a blue and 
white checkered morning wrapper, and, with this 
big bundle under her arm, started for Madrid, 
Both the courier and the American consul were 
astonished at her success. 


The cholera must be 
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THE HINGE OF THE UNIVERSE, 


The beautiful constellation of the Pleiades js 
one of the most familiar in the sky, but it is 
probably not generally known how important a 
position is held by one of its stars in the econo. 
my of the universe. 

We read in the Book of Job of the “sweet infin. 
ences of the Pleiades,’ or more literally of the 
“seven stars,” but it has been a puzzle to biblical 
scholars what is meant by this expression. Of 
this cluster of stars, which Tennyson compares 
to a “swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid” 
only six are now visible to the naked eye, but as 
many as two hundred have been seen through a 
powerful telescope. 

In Greek mythology the group consisted origi 
nally of seven sisters, one of whom mairied a 
mortal, and therefore her star lost its brilliance 
and was no longer visible. As the missing one 
was lost from view long before the telescope was 
discovered, it is impossible now to tell whether 
its light was simply bedimmed, or, as in some 
other cases, altogether extinguished. 

The lost Pleiad has been the subject of much 
interest to the poets and painters, but in the esti- 
mation of astronomers, the star called Alcyone 
holds the first rank. According to the German 
astronomer, Maedler, it is the sun around which 
all the starry systems are revolving. A{fter seven 
years spent in the most patient research, he came 
to the conclusion that Alcyone is the centre or 
hinge of the universe. 

It may not seem to us large and bright enough 
to occupy so important a position, but it must be 
remembered that it is very distant, and that its 
light is 587 years in reaching our earth. More 
over, according to Maedler’s calculations, eigh- 
teen millions of years are occupied in one gigan- 
tic revolution of the universe around this remote 
centre. 

The discoveries resulting from the invention of 
the spectroscope have proved that there is very 
rapid motion, among what are known as the 
“fixed” stars. Some are approaching us, others 
drifting away, at the rate of from thirty to fifty 
miles a second. It was long ago announced by 
Herschel that our sun, with its attendant planets, 
was moving towards a particular part of the 
heavens. It is regarded as probable by astrono- 
mers that the starry movements, like those of 
the'great men in Spain, are all revolutionary in 
their character, but some have fixed upon a star 
in the constellation Hercules, instead of Alcyone, 
as the central point, or hub, round which turns 
the wheel of the universe. 

Whichever point may be finally decided upon, 
we cannot but wonder at the power and reach of 
the mind of man, which is able to penetrate into 
such immense distances of space, to measure the 
speed of such rapid movements, to calculate the 
almost inconceivable periods of time occupied by 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and final 
ly to “point confidently to the starry magnet 
which unites the astral brotherhood in one great 
frmily. 
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ROVING HILLOCKS. 

In Southern Africa there is not only salt sand, and 
sweet sand, in great quantities, but there is als 
moving sand, which creeps along in larger or small- 
er masses like a hungry monster to devour the use- 
fulland. Here is a little hillock, which resembles 
acartload of sand thrown down, and there a wide- 
reaching sea of snowy billows. And all is in motion, 
advancing imperceptibly, grain by grain, so slowly 
that no eye can trace the progress, and so surely 
that no hand can resist it. 

Round the extreme edges of the waves tall bushes 





be baffled. Going at once to the Sanitary Bureau, | | its m 


may be seen imbedded up to their waists, but in the 
centre every thing is buried from sight. Behind 
the moving hill shrubs and trees are left scorched 
and crushed into shapcless heaps, and the land is 
ruined by the sand left lying upon it. 

Fences and houses, even, are incapable of stayivg 
arch, but nature has provided a gentle meas 
by which its course may be arrested. A quantity of 
ice-plants or mesembryanthemums (flowering plant 
cultivated in our gardens) is planted on the advan 
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ing slope, and as the little creeper stretches out its 
arms and binds the sand it causes the moving hill to 
stop. 

An Irish farmer, at whose house a recent traveller 
called for refreshments, was very anxious about his 
cottage. One of these roving hillocks had been 
marching towards it for years, and was now only ten 
yards from his door, threatening in a few months to 
pury the house altogether out of sight. 

According to his observation, says the traveller, 
the hill travelled about fifty yards a year. He had 
at last resorted to the help of the little ice-plants 
and set them thickly on the slope, but it seemed 
doubtful whether the monster would be stayed be- 
fore it reached and blocked up the door of the cot- 
tage. 

DANGEROUS EARNESTNESS, 

Mr. Wilberforce, the great English philanthropist, 
had rare gifts in conversation. He was a great fa- 
yorite in social circles, and everybody looked for an 
entertaining evening when he was present in any 
company. But he had one habit which was very em- 
parrassing to his friends, and often caused them 
alarm. 

When beginning an earnest conversation, his whole 
body took part in it no less than his tongue, and he 
hiched forward on his chair, getting nearer and 
nearer to the edge, till everybody was nervous lest 
he should fall to the floor. Lord Calthorpe, an inti- 
mate friend, always made provision against such an 
accident when the company was at his own house. 
He gave directions to one of the youngest of the 
company to keep watch of Mr. Wilberforce’s move- 
ments, and at proper intervals to push his chair for- 
ward and keep him securely seated. It was often 
amusing to the company to watch the movements of 
Mr. Wilberforce and his young guardian, 





——_~or——_—_—_—— 
A BEAUTIFUL EPITAPH. 

The late Dean Alford, of England, was an earnest 
Christian, as well as a scholar of large learning and 
great enthusiasm. He did not look on death with 
dread, as an evil to be endured because it is inevita- 
ble, but regarded it as a passage-way to a better 
world and a nore glorious life. He lost two children 
in their early boyhood, and found great joy in think- 
ing of them as with the Lord, free from pain and sin, 
and happy forever. 

In his last sickness he had no gloom or fear, but 
rested with a calm faith on the Saviour’s love, and 
rejoiced in a quiet assurance that he was going toa 
home in heaven. After his death written directions 
were found about his burial, and the epitaph pre- 
scribed for his tombstone is one of the most beauti- 
ful we have ever known. 

“Deversorium viatoris Hierosolymam proficiscern- 
tis,” or, “The inn of 2 traveller on his way to Jeru- 
salem.”” 





- +> - 
WHAT OUR OCEANS ARE COMING TO. 

Prof. Proctor makes some curious statements 
about the rivers and oceans in the planet Mars. An 
astronomical observer, he says, is struck by the pecu- 
liar appearance of the bodies of water. He sees 
only long and winding inlets, and bottle-necked seas. 
Some of those seas are three thousand miles long, 
but very narrow and of little depth. 

A French observer says that if two or three miles 
of depth were removed from the Atlantic Ocean, the 
narrow channel left would resemble exactly the 
winding streams in Mars. He thinks that Mars once 
had oceans like ours in extent and depth, but that 
the water has gradually evaporated or been ab- 
sorbed into the body of the planet. The process has 
gone on still farther in the moon, where the water 
has entirely disappeared. He predicts a similar fate 
for the oceans of our world, which is younger than 
Mars, and has not reached the same stage of pro- 
gress. 

——— +o 


MARRIAGE IN FRANCE, 

There is no courting or flirting among the young 
people in France. Marriages are arranged by the 
parents of the parties, and though this plan seems 
very strange, and even revolting to us, it is said to 
be not so productive of unhappiness as might at first 
be supposed. Judgment is a better guide in the se- 
dection of a companion for life than passion, and 
young people in love seldom have much of the for- 
mer. Among the Moravians a man obtains his wife 
by lot, and with very rare exceptions is made com- 
pletely happy. A French lady gives the following 
account of her own marriage: 


Mine has been a ha py marriage, but 1 was not ac- 
uainted with M. Lefort when I was married to him. 
The first day I ever saw him was on the day of re- 
Joicing at the birth of the Prince Imperial. He was 
presented to me in the Champs-Elysees, but I was 
engrossed with the scene around me and did not 
much observe him. 
“How did you like M. Lefort?” said my mother, 
on the way home. 
“Ido not know; I scarcely looked at him.” 
“But, my daughter, your father has selected him 
for your husband. He will dine with us to-morrow, 
and unless he is very disagreeable to you’’—— 
M. Lefort was a handsome man; he is so still, you 
know, and he was much handsomer then. He 
pleased me, but I never spoke ten words to him till 
after we were married, which was just a month 
from the day I first saw him; and all the time we 
Were so busy, my mother and I, with preparations 
for the wedding, that I had not time to think. 
He sent me the most beautiful flowers every day, 
and for my corbeille de mariage he gave me dia- 
Monds and an India shawl, which cost five thousand 
franes. He was in a state to commit follies then,” 


said madame, with a sigh. 
Iwas bewildered with all this new splendor, for 
nch girls are always dressed in the simplest way, 
(not atallas in your country, where miss has every 


longed for excitement; my mother was an invalid | 
and went out very seldom, so that marriage was like 
an open door to freedom. 

I was thoughtless, it is true, and besides, I never 
expected any thing different. Eugene was very 
good; we fell in love with each other by degrees, 
and were very happy. I think marriages are as hap- 
py in France as anywhere else. 


————_+or+—___ 


GUESSING AT THE VOWELS. 
The art of writing, in its earliest attempts to shape 
human speech to the eye, concerned itself only with 
consonants. This was natural, for vowels are only 
the souls of words, and to imitate one by a letter 
seemed like trying to make a picture of asoul. The 
Hebrew Bible was anciently written with only the 
consonants,—the bodies of the words,—and it is not 
many centuries since the Eastern language began to 
represent the vowelsatall. It is a good deal of work 
to write and print them, (for they are a set of delicate 
dots and marks) and the Harpoot News informs its 
young friends that, in Arabic and Turkish books, 
generally, the consonants only are printed. 
Readers must supply the vowels. As different 
words frequently have the same consonants (e. g., 
hat, hate, hot; dog, dig), the exact word is to be in- 
ferred from the connection. It is amusing to see 
Turkish readers — overaword. Perhaps our 
young friends, also, would like to try their hand at a 
little Bagitsh in this style of printing. nd th brght 
yng chlidrn t hm, tht h shd tch thm; nd hs dscpls 
rbkd ths tht brght thm. Bt, whn Jss sw t, H ws 
mch dsplsd, ndsd nt thm, Sffr th lttl chldrn t cm nt 
m, nd frbd thm nt; fr f sch s th kngdm f Gd. 
This is easy enough (being very familiar), but suf- 
ficient to show that the consonants are the real word- 
signs after all. The trouble would come in trying to 
read a new passage or page, never before seen. EF. g.: 
One might meet grn, and be puzzled to decide 
whether it stood for “green,” “grown,” “groan,” 
“grain” or “grin.” 
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THE DRIVER’S STORY. 
The following contains touching facts and terrible 
suggestions. It makes us tremble to ponder the 
closing words of the driver’s story, ‘“There’s lots just 
like ’em, sir—lots just like ’em.’’ This is an incident 
in acar ride, by an editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post: 


“Ah, sir, this is going to be a hard winter,” said a 
great burly car-driver to us, the other evening. 
“And I saw yesterday what such as you don’t see 
very often, and hardly believe when it’s told ye. 
One of the men that drove on this line nigh three 
years, sent his little gal to ask me to come and see 
him, and I laid off last evening and went. 

‘Now I heard he was sick with consumption, but I 
didn’t know how sick until I got there. 

“As sure as I live, sir, there was that fellow what 
one year ago was as strong and hearty a young man 
as ever you saw, with his — no big er than my 
wrist, and him a lyin’ on the floor, and heavin’ and 
chokin’ all the day and night. 

“He told me he hadn’t sent for me till he had to; 
and on looking round, sir, I saw there wasn’t any 
furniture left; and although a year ago he had his 
little room fitted 7. comfortable-like, he had sold 
even the straw in his tick, and was a lyin’ on the 
floor. ‘I wouldn’t care to live, Jim,’ said he, (speak- 
ing very hoarse and troublesome-like,) ‘but for my 
poor wife and children; for although I’m only in 
their way I like to see ’em round, and I sha’n’t trou- 
ble ’em much longer.’ And here he looked at his 
wife and smiled, when she cum up» and taking hold 
of his hand, told him not to talk like that, but to 
pluck up hope for her sake and the little ones. 

“By-and-by, after looking at her and then round 
the room at the children, his lip commenced to trem- 
ble, and the tears to fill his eyes, in spite of his tryin’ 
to smile; and although I think I’m as hard-hearted 
as any man, Icouldn’t stand it, and just bu’st out 


yin’. 

‘Well, it seems he hadn’t had any thing to eat 
that day; so I gave him two dollars, all I had, and 
sent for some bread, and a bundle of straw, and, best 
of all for him, I do believe, I got his babies a stick 
of candy and a whistle, and left’em almost happy. 
My old woman has been over to-day, to take ’em an 
old bedstead we aint usin’, and I’ve collected eight 
dollars for ’em from the drivers, and we’re hoping to 
get enough to send him to a hospital, and give his 
wife a start. So they’re not so bad off now as they 
= be. Butthere’s lots just like’em, sir,—lots just 

ike ’em.”’ 
=< as 


APPEARANCES DECEITFUL, 


An amusing story is told in connection with Flor- 
ence Nightingale, the heroic lady who went to nurse 
English soldiers in the hospitals at Constantinople 
during the Crimean war, and has since been distin- 
guished for her untiring efforts in the cause of sani- 
tary reform: 


She took with her to the Crimea a perfect dragon 
of a maid, of mature years, whose duty it was to 
“keep all vexatious intruders away;” so when one 
day a very shabby-looking elderly man called at Miss 
Nightingale’s tent, the maid refused him entrance. 

“Very well,” said the caller. “My name is Raglan. 
Perhaps she will see me.” 

he maid went inside but Paes that he was a 
man who wanted help, (Lor lan was lame and 
used a crutch,) and finding Miss Nightingale was 
asleep, she returned and dismissed him on her own 
account, saying that her mistress could see nobody. 
When Miss Nightingale awoke she said,— 

“Well, Abigail, any one been here ?” 

“Yes, miss, a very poor, lame man, who said his 
name was Ragman, and he looked it.” 

“O Abigail, Abigail,’ said Miss Nightingale, in 
distress, “you have dismissed the Commander-in- 
chief!’ 


+ 
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HOW BILLY’S DOG WAS SAVED. 
The gentler human affections are never so beauti- 
ful as when they appear in the pathos of poverty. A 
Detroit newspaper tells this pretty little story: 
A boy about ten years of age, leading a lively lit- 
tle dog, called at the central station and asked if 
that was the place where they shot dogs. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he said,— 
“Well, please to shoot my poor little Dan. He’s 


and stroked him, saying, ““Poor Dan! how Billy will | 


ery when I tell him you are dead!” 


_ Great tears rolled down the boy’s face, and in a 
little time those around him made up a purse suffi- 
cient to save his dog, and a person went with him | 
after the license. The boy’s eyes fairly sparkled at | 
his unexpected luck, and speaking to the dog he | 
cried out,— 

“You're saved, Dan! 


b pay Snag You're saved; let’s go right 
ome to Billy!’ 


_——— 


THE WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR.—We refer our 
readers to the advertisement in another column of 
this old and well-known religious journal. While 
Baptist in its principles, and in its special depart- 
ments presenting a weekly summary of denomina- 
tional work and progress, the Watchman aims to be 
comprehensive and enterprising as a religious family 
paper, independently of denominational limits. It is 
ably edited, gives this year a very sprightly serial 
story, and presents besides an additional attraction 
in the fine engraving it gives to each of its subscrib- 
ers. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 










Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............... $4 75 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... ooo 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion.. 475 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion... 4 15 
Galaxy and the Companion ............... 45 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 475 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion. . 475 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, —, * 


ing picture offered by Watchman 
The subscriber to the Watchman must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers............ ...... 25 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
Ww one to that paper. 





Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 315 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ................ 4 00 
American Agriculturist and the Companion... 275 
Advance and the Companion................+++-- see. 400 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3 50 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ...... 3 75 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion.............-. s+... 3 75 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion....... 3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher...............06+ pie eeinwe 4 25 
Hearth and Home and the Companion . 
‘The Nursery and the Companion.................e0+0+ 27 
The Independent and the Companion ..........-...... 4 





The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 


one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,.......-.... 75 
Ladies’ floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in- 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet........... --2 60 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it requires three or four weeks before the 
magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
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DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is prepared specially by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of sizes and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains,— 

One-half quire Azurine tint, 

One-half quire Cream tint, commercial size, Parisian 
pattern, 

One-fourth quire each of the above tints suitable size 
for invitations and regrets. 

Envelopes to match each tint and style. 

Both envelopes and paper neatly initialled. 

Also, a Blotting sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, 

A genuine Ivory Paper Folder and Cutter, and 

A Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Extracting Pen- 
cil to remove ink and other stains from the fingers, paper, 
linen, wood, etc. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Sales Department, 








Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
will put in one-half more of each kind and send postpaid 
on receipt of one dollar. 


THE FIFTY-CENT BOX 
Y. C. Stationery. — 


This box contains one quire tinted paper and envelopes, 
initialled. 

A Blotting Sheet, six Gillott’s Steel Pens, « neat Pen 
Holder, a Lead Penciland a Rubber Eraser. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 50 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 

N. B.—Any one desiring paper and envelopes only we 
will add a quire and package in place of the extra articles 
named in this box for the same price. 








BOUND VOLUMES 
Of the Yortn’s Companion for 1873, in cloth and gilt, are 
now ready and can be had for $1 75each. If sent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 





an awful good dog, and he plays with baby all day, 
but father’s deaf, and mother’s sick, an 





gas handsome as mammzaz,)and they never go into 
haperon. 


the street without ac I waa full of life and 


raise money to get a license.” 
Then turning to the dog, he lifted him up tenderly 
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send them by express. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR, 


The Oldest and Best 
BAPTIST PAPER 


In the Country. 


An Elegant Steel Engraving, 
“THE ORPHANS’ RESCUE,” 


GIVEN TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


1874. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The Daily Advertiser says: ‘The picture is of the kind 
that rarely fails to achieve popularity.” 

The Post says: “The execution is fine in every way.” 
The Traveller says: “It is a work of genuine merit, 
with which we hope the public will become well acquaint- 
ed, and which will teach its beautiful lessons in many 
homes.”” 

The Journal says: “It is a picture which will please 
the masses.” 

The Transcript says: ‘The thrilling incident which 
the picture illustrates is quite graphically presented in 
the attitudes and expressions of the figures and in the 
surrounding scenery.” 

The Globe says of the engraving: “It is in a style in 
every way worthy of the painting.” 


OUR CONDITIONS. 


Any new subscriber paying a full year in advance is 
entitled to the engraving. 


Any old subscriber who is in arrears, by paying the 
same, and also for one full year in advance, is entitled to 
the engraving. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS. 


To the person sending us the Largest Number before 
July next, we offer a 


HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND SQUARE PIANO-FORTE. 


PRICE $800. 


For the Second Largest Number of new subscribers we 
will give a 


J. ESTEY & CO. 
Five Octave Cottage Organ. 


PRICE 8275. 


For the Third Largest Club we offer 


A Gentleman’s Gold Watch. 


Heavy Cases, 18 carats fine. 
Appleton, Tracy & Co. Movement. 


PRICE $112. 


For the Fourth Largest Number we offer 


A Lady’s Gold Watch. 


A Geneva Watch, 18 carat case. 


PRICE $70. 


For the Fifth Prize we offer a first-class 


Victor Sewing Machine. 


PRICE $75. 


TERMS $3 PER YEAR. 


Sample Copies Sent Free. 


JOHN W. OLMSTEAD & C0., 
15 State Street, 





: Boston, Mass, 
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THE MEADOW PATH. 


It leads, in many a tangled curve, 
Through reedy fen and yielding mosses, 
To where through rushes rank and green, 
On stepping-stones the brook it crosses ; 
It circles in and circles out, 
By ferny fell and wooded passes, 
And hides away, in sudden sport, 
Beneath the lush and Senate grasses. 


It skirts the upland’s shallow pool 

With many a graceful scoop and hollow, 
And runs away on bare brown feet, 

The faster as you faster follow! 
It sweeps along the fallow ridge, 

In countless eddying curves and narrows, 
And, swooping in and swooping out, 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sparrows. 
It flits away with dainty grace, 

Through spongy marsh and sandy shallows, 
And dons the cardinal’s gay hood, 

To brighten up its barren fallows. 
It braids the king-cup’s golden bells, 

Like stars, amid its floating tresses, 
And circling in and circling out, 

It dies at last among its cresses. 

Mrs. R. P. Epson, 
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A CURIOUS TRIBE OF ARABS. 

About two thousand five hundred years ago a 
mountain chief named Yazan-Yah, from the re- 
gion of Arabia Petra, fled with his tribe to the 
strongholds of the Holy Land before the destruc- 
tive power of the Chaldean armies. 

While these people were dwelling there, a 
prophet received Divine instructions to try them 
and see if they would drink wine. So this 
prophet invited Yazan-Yah and his men to a large 
hall near the royal buildings in the city of Jeru- 
salem and set before them a very tempting enter- 
tainment. But neither the chief nor any of his 
followers would drink any wine. 

Being asked the reason of this, they said they 
were only keeping a law made by one of their 
wisest forefathers, and which their tribe had held 
sacred for three centuries. This ancestor, Yo- 
Nadab, who, in his day, was a distinguished 
chief or shiek, felt such an aversion to the sins 
of society, the dangers of politics, and the evils 
of war, that he did not want his people to become 
citizens of any country, but rather live by them- 
selves, « pastoral nation, cultivating peace and 
sober habits, and worshipping God in their own 
way; and he had bound his tribe by a promise 
(they said) that they would never build houses, 
or own farms, or drink wine. 

It required no little firmness in them to decline 
the hospitality of the prophet and his friends, 
and to stand fast to their total abstinence in the 
presence of the nobles of the city; and their fidel- 
ity to their ancestral pledge pleased God so much 
that he assured them through the prophet that 
their tribe should never become extinct. 

“Yo-Nadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want 
#2 man to stand before me forever.” 

Twenty-five centuries have passed away since 
then, but the descendants of the “Rechabites” 
still inhabit their native region as of old, keeping 
the law of their fathers. Dr. Walff, a Christian 
Jew, travelling in Mesopotamia a few years ago, 
met an Arab horseman and stopped to talk with 
him. To his surprise, he found that the man 
could read not only his native Arabic, but the 
Hebrew. 

He handed his Hebrew Bible to the Arab, at 
the same time asking him about his tribe and 
country. Taking the Bible with evident delight, 
the man turned to the 35th chapter of Jeremiah 

the story of the Rechabites. 

“There,” said he, “is the account of my tribe. 
Lam one of the posterity of Yo-Nadab Ben Rechab. 
Our country is still the deserts of Arabia, and the 
mountains round about Mecca, 
there. 


You will find us 
We drink no wine, sow no fields, and 
plant no vineyards, neither do we own any; but 
we lead a nomadie life, dwelling in tents as our 
ancestor commanded us. Come and see us. 
You will find sixty thousand Rechabites still liv- 
ing, and you will see that this chapter of proph- 
ecy is fulfilled.” 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” But the approbation and re- 
wards bestowed for obedience to our Heavenly 
Father's commands are richer and more endur- 
ing still. 





—+@>__—_—_———_- 
QUARRELING. 
Of all things in the world to make a man feel 


badly, except pinching his fingers in the erack of | Check. 


a door, the worst is unquestionably a quarrel. 


No man ever fails to think less of himself after 


; others, and, what is worse, blunts his sensibili- 
| ties on the one hand, and increases the power of 
passionate irritability on the other. The truth 

is, the more peacefully and quietly we get on, the 

better for our neighbors. In nine cases out of 
ten, the better course is, if a man cheats you, 
cease to deal with him; if he is abusive, quit his 
company; and if he slanders you, take care to 
so live that nobody will believe him. No matter 
| who he is, or how he misuses you, the wisest 
way is to let him alone; for there is nothing bet- 
ter than this cool, calm and quiet way of dealing 
with the wrongs we meet with. 


————_—$$§@p——_—__—_—_—_ 


BRAVE IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 

One’s peace principles should not prevent self- 
defence, which is a natural duty, and non-resist- 
ance when life is threatened is a perilous experi- 
ment. Now and then, however, a man is found 
consciously endowed with a certain lofty and 
pious trust which is of itself an exceptional sense 
of safety, and seems to give him a charmed life. 


John Fletcher, of Madeley, had a nephew, an 
officer in the Sardinian service, profligate, un- 
gentlemanly and depraved. His depravity hur- 
ried him to desperation. He waited on his eldest 
uncle, Gen. de Gons, and having obtained a pri- 
vate audience, he presented a loaded pistol and 
said,— 

“Uncle de Gons, if you do not give me a draft 
on your banker for five hundred crowns, I will 
shoot you!” 

The General, though a brave man, yet seeing 
himself in the power of a desperado capable of 
any mischief, promised to give him the draft, 
and soon the young madman rode off triumph- 
ant with his ill-gotten acquisition. 

In the evening, passing the door of his younger 
uncle, Mr. Fletcher, the fancy took him to call 
and pay him a visit. As soon as he was intro- 
duced he began to tell him with exultation that 
he had just called upon his uncle De Gons, who 
had treated him with unexpected kindness, and 
generously given him five hundred crowns. 

“T shall have some difficulty,” said Mr. Fletch- 
er, “to believe the last part of your intelligence.” 
| “If you will not believe me, see the proof un- 
| der his own hand,’’ holding out the drat. 
| “Let me see,’ said Mr. Fletcher, taking the 
| draft, and looking at it with astonishment; “it 
| is indeed my brother’s writing, and it astonishes 

me to see it, because he is not in affluent cireum- 

stances; and I am the more astonished because I 

know how much, and how justly, he disapproves 

your conduct, and that you are the last of his 
family to whom he would make such a present.” 

Then folding the draft and putting it in his 
pocket, “It strikes me, young man, that you 
| have possessed yourself of this note by some in- 
| direct method; and in honesty I cannot return it 
but with my brother’s knowledge and approba- 
| tion.” 
| The pistol was immediately presented to pro- 
| cure the return of the draft. “My life,” replied 
Mr. Fletcher, “is secure in the protection of the 
Almighty Power who guards it; nor will He suf- 
fer it to be the forfeit of my integrity and of 
your rashness.”’ 

This firmness drew from the other the obser- 
vation that his uncle, though an old soldier, was 
more afraid of death than he was. 

“Afraid of death!”’ rejoined Mr. Fletcher; “do 
you think I have been twenty-five years the min- 
ister of the Lord of life to be afraid of death now? 
No, sir; thanks be to God, who giveth me the 
victory. It is for you to fear death, who have 
every reason to fear it.” 

By this time the unhappy man was pale; he 
trembled alternately with fear and passion; he 
argued, he entreated; sometimes he withdrew 
the pistol, and fixing his back against the door, 
stood as a sentinel to prevent all egress; and at 
other times he closed on his uncle, threatening 
instant death. 

Under these perilous circumstances Mr. Fletch- 
er gave no alarm to the family, sought for no 
weapon, attempted neither escape nor manual 
opposition. He conversed with calmness, and at 
length perceiving the young man was affected, 
addressed him in language truly paternal, until 
he had fairly disarmed and subdued him. 
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WONDERFUL GAS RESERVOIR. 

It cannot be doubted that the great magazines 

of nature hold somewhere supplies enough for 

all human wants, but seldom do we find the sup- 

| plies so near and easily obtained as at the great 

light-sources which are now pouring forth their 

riches for us in Pennsylvania,—the fruit of re- 
| cent discovery. 





| There are two or three novelties in Titusville 
j that are scarcely known outside their locality. 
| The great gas well, forcing out a continuous cur- 
rent of gas at a pressure of seventy pounds to 
the square inch, is situated four and a half miles 
from town, and at times, before being nozzled, 
|could be distinctly heard from Titusville, the 
| noise being similar in sound to the blowing off 
of steam from a boiler. 

A company has taken hold of this subterra- 
nean giant, bound him in robes of iron, and he 
in turn has paid his tailors with a purse of un- 
| told gold ducats. One hundred and fifty stores 
and houses get heat and light from this natural 
gasometer. 
| Engines are run by its heat, families cook by 

it, and yet most of its resources are kept in 


} 


the whole city, in fact, half-a-dozen such cities. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| it than before. It degrades him in the eyes of | 


by two pipes, one of two and a half and the other 
of three and a half inches. One man has turned 
this gas discovery into novel and ornamental use 
upon his grounds; while in the midst of these 
are two fountains, one of rustic form in the cen- 
tre of a capacious fish-pond. The other fountain, 
with a large circular basin, is ornamented with a 
graceful figure on top, reaching as high as twen- 
| ty-two feet. 

| Forming a square around these fountains and 
| pond are seven blazing gas torches, coming out 
|of upright pipes twelve feet in height, with a 
| eross tube on top two feet long. This tube is well 
perforated, and forms the escape jets for the gas. 

The flame from each of the seven pipes is about 
as large as the body of a fourteen-year-old miss. 
The flame is wavy and winglike in movement 
and form. The grounds are lighted up nightly 
with these mammoth-tongued lights, illuminat- 
ing the place to a dazzling degree. 

An archway leading to the grape arbor is 
formed of this gas, making a massive box of 
light. 

With all this glow of light, intensified by 
heaven’s darkness, and taking in at one view the 
lawn, the flower beds, the vases of tinted plants, 
the white fountain, and the dark one rising like 
a mystery out of the centre of the pond, make 
up a scene more like enchantment than reality. 


only $200 a year. 
oo 


“OUGH ”? 
“Ough”’ is a difficult termination for a foreigner 
to manage, as may be seen below: 


Peasant Arcadian, 
Guiding the plough, 

Coarse are your garments, 
Your aspect is rough. 


Peasant imprudent, 
hear you’ve a cough; 

Do you feel sure 

You’re clad warm enough ? 
Bibulous peasant, 

Your voice it is rough; 
You’re not a disciple 

Of temperate Gough. 
Home to your cottage 

You hear the winds sough, 
Even the birdies 

Sing hoarse on the bough. 
Home to your cottage 

And bend o’er the trough, 
Kneeding the loaves 

Of digestible dough. 
Though the bread’s heavy, 

Unsweetened and tough, 
Well-sharpened teeth 

Will go easily through. 





A NOBLE SCHOOL-BOY. 

School-teachers suffer many annoyances, and 
generally the hardest part of the affliction is the 
trying to find out “who did it.” If all offending 
pupils were as honorable as the hero of the fol- 
lowing incident, the labor of school discipline 
would be lightened, and lessons of truth and 
confidence would be taught as well as arithme- 
tic, grammar and geography. 


Master Walters had been much annoyed by 
the whistling of some of his scholars in school. 
Whenever he called a boy to account for such a 
disturbance, the plea made was that it was unin- 
tentional,—“‘he forgot all about where he was.” 
This became so frequent that the master threat- 
ened a severe punishment to the next offender. 

The next day, when the room was unusually 
quict, a loud, sharp whistle broke the stillness. 
Several scholars asserted that it-was a certain 
boy who had the reputation of a mischief-maker 
and a liar. He was called up, and, though with 
a somewhat stubborn look, he denied it again 
and again, commanded to hold out his hand. 

At this instant, a little slender fellow not more 
than seven years old, and with a very pale and 
decided face, rushed forward and reached out 
his hand, saying as he did so,— 

“Mr. Walters—sir—do not punish him. I 
whistled. Iwas doing a hard sum, and in rub- 
bing out another, rubbed it out by mistake and 
spoiled it all, and before I thought, whistled 
right out. I was very much afraid, but I could 
not sit there and act a lie when I knew who was 
to blame. You may ferule me, sir, as you said 
you should.” 

And with all the firmness he could command, 
he again held out the little hand, never for a 
moment doubting that he was to be punished. 
Mr. Walters was much affected. 

“Charles,” said he, looking at the erect form 
of the delicate child, who had made such a con- 
quest over his natural timidity, “I would not 
strike you a blow for the world. 
that you speak the truth; you did not mean to 
whistle, my son. You have acted nobly and 
wisely.” 

The boy went back to his seat with a flushed 
face, and quietly went on with his sums. He 
must have felt that every eye was upon him in 
admiration, for the smallest scholar could appre- 
ciate the moral courage of such an action. 


aia ecsielieachtie 
POETS LAUREATE. 


In the reign of Edward IV. the first mention 
of the King’s poet, under the appellation of lau- 
| reate, occurs. John Kay was appointed Poet 
| Laureate to His Majesty. It is extraordinary 
| that he should have left no pieces of poetry to 

prove his pretensions in some degree to this of- 
| fice, with which he is said to have been invested 
| by the King at his return from Italy. The only 





| composition he has transmitted to posterity is a | 


| prose translation in English of a Latin history of 


Its producing capacity is three millions | the siege of Rhodes. In the dedication, addressed | 
of feet per day, more than sufficient to supply | to King Edward, or rather in the title, he styles | 
himself “hys humble poete lanreate.”” Although | 


Its source is the great gas well, and its cost is | 


I cannot doubt | 


FEB. 12, 1874, 


a —. 


his office occurs here for the first time under this 
denomination. — Warton’s History of English 
Poetry. 

—_+or—_____ 


WENT AFTER THE GUN. 

Quite a library of books and quite a gallery of 
paintings could be made by putting into lasting 
literature and art all the instances where horses 
have aided human distress and saved human 
life. The following pleasant story of backwoods 
life, told in the Nursery, is good to add to the 
collection : 


Many years ago there lived in the backwoods 
of Nova Scotia a poor family by the name of 
Burns. Their house, which was a log cabin, wag 
miles away from the nearest neighbor. 

One day in the winter, when the ground was 
covered with snow, Mr. Burns took his old mare 
Polly, and went into the forest to cut some wood 
for fuel, leaving his family at home in the cabin, 

When he arrived at the place where he was jp 
the habit of getting wood, and was about to be. 
gin chopping, he saw on one of the branches of a 
tall birch tree a large wild-cat, or lynx, quietly 
glaring upon him as if getting ready for a spring, 

He had no weapon but his axe; and this could 
be of no use until the lynx was close upon him, 
So he stood still, watching the creature while 
thinking what was best to be done. He soon 
made wp his mind. 

Keeping an eye on the wild-cat all the time, he 
took all the harness off old Polly, except the col- 
lar, hames and bridle. Then he took a piece of 
| birch-bark, and wrote something on it with the 
| 0int of his jackknife. He stuck the bark in the 
| headstall of the bridle, turned the mare’s head 
towards home, and gave her a smart cut with a 
stick. 

Glad to be free from her load and harness, 
Polly kicked up her heels, and started off at a 
gallop, and did not stop till she got to the door 
of the cabin. 

When Mrs. Burns and her son Johnny, a boy 
twelve years old, saw Polly galloping up, they 
were much alarmed; for they thought some acci- 
dent had happened: But, seeing the piece of 
birch-bark in Polly’s headstall, they took it out, 
and read what Mr. Burns had written. It was 
this: “Bring the gun quick.” 

You may be sure that Johnny Burns lost no 
time; but taking the gun, and the powder-horn, 
and the pouch of bullets, he jumped on old Pol- 
ly’s back, and galloped to the place where his 
father was standing, axe in hand, watching the 
wild-cat. Mr. Burns then shot the lynx, and 
brought it home on top of his load of wood. 
This is a true story. 


————_+or—— — 


A YOUNG POSTMASTER’S HON- 
ESTY. 
The way to make sure of returning property 
entrusted to us, any time it is called for, is never 
to use or meddle with it. 


Abraham Lincoln was once postmaster in the 
small village of New Salem, ‘“‘out West.” He 
then went to Springfield to study law, and for 
years had hard work to earn his bread and but- 
ter. Fighting with poverty is a hard fight. One 
day a post-office agent came round to collecta 
balance due to the Washington office from the 
New Salem office. The bill was seventeen dol- 
lars and sixty cents. Dr. Henry, a friend of 
“poor Abe,” happened to fall in with the agent, 
and was as sure as could be that he had nothing 
in his pocket to pay it with. He went, therefore, 
to the office in order to lend him the money, or 
offer to lend it. 

When the agent presented the draft, Lincoln 
asked the man to sit down, and sat down him- 
self with a very puzzled look upon his face. He 
then stepped out, went over to his boarding- 
house, and came back with an old stocking tin- 
der his arm. This he untied, and poured out 
upon the table a quantity of silver c#in and “red 
cents.” These they counted; exactly seventeen 
dollars and sixty cents, just the amount called 
for; and, moreover, it was the very money called 
for, for on leaving the office the young postmas- 
ter tied up the money and had kept it by him, 
awaiting the legal call to give it up. 

On paying it over, he said, “I never use, even 
for a time, any money that is not mine. This 
money I knew belonged to the government, and 
I had no right to exchange or use it for any pur- 
pose of my own.” 


+o --— 


CATTLE COMMITTING SUICIDE. 

The ancients called tlie Straits of Constantino- 
ple “the Bosporus” (now spelt Bosphorus). The 
word Bos-porus means “cattle ford,’ (or “Ox- 
ford,” like the town in England,) and it is curi- 
ous that cattle near Constantinople are now 


| choosing that place to kill themselves. 


| The Pall Mall Gazette says that a cattle dis- 


ease of so disagreable a nature that it causes the 
animals affected by it to commit suicide, has 
broken out on the Asiatic shore of the Bospho- 
rus, and has been officially reported at Constan- 
tinople. It is characterized by frothing at the 
mouth, running from the eyes and nose, a total 
loss of appetite, great heat, and a thirst so insup- 

rtable that some of the beasts attacked by the 
illness cast themselves headlong into adjacent 
rivers and streams and are drgwned. 








— 








| Worse WEATHER THAN OvRs.—Prof. Proc- 
tor says that Mercury gets ten times as much 
light and heat as the earth does. Under the 
| summer sun water boils, and some say lead will 
melt, while in winter quicksilver freezes. AS the 
year is only eighty-eight days long, it may wéll 
be surmised there are some pretty rapid changes 


| The gas is conveyed from the well to the city | he furnishes us with no materials as a poet, yet! of temperature. 
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For the Companion. 
“JOHNNY-JUMP-UP.”” 
JAN. 9, 1874. 
“They say the frost and snow are gone, 
The sun shines warm and bright; 
I think I'll venture out and see 
How far report is right. 
I went to sleep three months ago, 
And promised not to wake up 
Ti! brisk March winds and April’s smiles 
Old Winter’s reign should break up. 
But March forgot his time last year, 
And let old Winter stay; 
And April didn’t smile one bit 
Till almost into May. 
I guess they’ve gone to sleep again 
And Ict the Spring pass over; 
They'd better wake, or June will come 
And bury them in clover.” 


*Twas thus that Johnny-Jump-Up spoke; 
Audacious little fellow, 

Who wears a purple velvct coat, 
And skirt of golden yellow. 

“These bedclothes soon will smother me; 
It wouldn’t be surprising, 

If Violet were getting up, 
So I think I'll be rising.” 

So Jump-Up threw his nirht-cap off, 
And up in bed sat blinking; 

Perchance of what he next should do 
His busy head was thinking. 


Now Some One Else began to think 
That Winter was forgotten, 

Although the sky, the old folks say, 
Ne’er kept it till ’twas rotten. 

So through the garden Some One walked, 
Remembcring the posies 

That bloomed last year,—the daffodils. 
The lilies and the roses, 

The air was soft, the sun was warm, 
Most summer-like ’twas sceming, 

But all those beauties in their beds 
Contentedly were dreaming. 

No violet raised its azure head, 
Its sweet perfume to scatter; 

But Johnny sat beside the path 
And dared to wink right at her! 


“O Johnny! Darling little rogue! 
Come here this very minute! 

Thave a dish of damp, sreen moss, 
I'll gladly put you in it. 

For daring thus to wink at me, 
Ithink I ought to whip you; 

So I will shut you up in doors, 
Before Jack Frost shall nip you!” 

So Johnny left his garden bed, 
And in the house he’s sitting; 

He cheers the children at their play, 
And grandma at her knitting. 


Some lessons must be hidden here, 
And I will try to find them ; 

Though if I do, I fear the boys 
And girls will never mind them. 

Don’t think the Winter’s mercury 
Will always stand at zero ;— 

Dare have your own opinions, else 
You'll never be a hero ;— 

Don’t ever wait in idleness 
Till others do their duty ;— 

Do what you can and all you can 
To fill the world with beauty. 

Though little, you can useful be 
In cheering others’ labors; 

But don’t be proud because you chance 
To rise above your neighbors. 


Now you may search the others out 
Yourselves, my lads and lasses; 
My eyes are weary seeking them, 
So I'll take off my glasses. uM. T. 
“>> 
For the Companion. 
KITTY GRAY’S BOAT-RIDE. 
Once there was a little girl,—I say once, 


up so high, they call her a woman now. 


often come out of the black closet into daylight. | to where little pink arms grew out of the new 
They were very polite shoes, too, and never ran, , pink dress, and caught poor pussy, but let the | Dedham, Holden, Cheshire, Andover, Boxford, Dun- N 


or kicked, or stubbed their toes like the old rus-| boat go whirling and jumping off where it 


for 
her frocks have grown so long, and her hair is 
But 
once, long ago, you might have seen her stand- 
ing by her mother’s door with a clean white sun- 
bonnet, a new pink dress, and her best shoes on. 
Those shiny black shoes, with shinier tips, didn’t 


THE YOUTHS 


to get her hair just smooth, and each ruffle in 
its place. 

If you had lived two whole weeks without see- 
ing any other girl except your sister, and the lit- 
tle Indians, you would be just as eager to skip 
along the grassy path a mile, to spend the day 
with two little pale faces. 

For this was way off in Michigan, years ago, 
when Manistee was nothing but a name, and a | 
saw-mill or two. 

“Mamma, mamma, mayn’t | go over to Mrs. | 
Allan’s until Nellie is ready?” 

“Yes, dear, if you wont soil your clothes in 
the least.” 

Down she ran to the little log-house by the 
river bank, but Mrs. Allan’s sweet pale face 
peeped out of the door, and wouldn’t let even 

the best shoes come in until her floor was 
| mopped. 
| “Take kitty out, and play on the grass awhile.” 
| “O, Kitty Gray, Toodles, Dumpling, Darling, 
|ecome to your ewn lover! Yes, she shall come 
| right down by the river and sit on the bank, and | 
; see the little fishes play Tag! Mamma wont 
| care cause Mrs. Allan said on the grass, and it’s 
| just the greenest, grassiest grass down there ever 
| was!” 
| Blue River hurrying on to the lake, little fishes 
| playing in the sunshine, green trees dipping 
| your branches into the water, did you sing to 
the litile girl in white sun-bonnet until she forgot | 


| all about new dress, best shoes, and mamma’s | * 


| warning? and thought only of the little boat) 
rocking to and fro among the water lilies and | 
|rushes; and asked Kitty Gray if she had ever | 
| been a boat-riding? | 
| 

| 








Kitty Gray said “‘meaow,’’ which meant “‘no,”’ 
as she never had been, and kitties don’t tell 
stories. 

‘Dear little kitty! Just a shame! She shall 
get in the boat, and ride out on the water,—she 
shall!” 

The little fingers untied the knot, and held 
tight the rope, and Kitty Gray, clinging hard to 
the sides of the boat, with her poor tail straight 
in the air and very, very large, felt herself going 
way out on that cold, awful water!—farther— 
farther. 

“O, kitty, kitty, catch that big fish!” 

The rope slipped, and Kitty Gray went float- 
ing off all alone on the river, towards the great 
blue lake, where some big white-sailed ship 
would run right over the little boat, and drown 
poor Kitty Gray all dead! 


O, it was too awful! 
couldn’t stand that, and in they rushed, way up 








Even the shiny shoes 


COMPANTON. 


sweet, and starched so stiff she crackled when 
she moved, looked up to see—what? <A dirty 
white sun-bonnet looking on the ground, a limp, 
wet pink dress clinging tight to a naughty little 
girl, and two muddy, shamed looking shoes, with 
all the shine taken out of them! 


a 
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Well, Kitty Gray never took another boat- TYPE. ets by the New 


ride; and Nellie went all alone to see the two lit- |! 
tle pale-faces, while the old holey shoes got off 
of their backs, and poked around near the Ind- 
ians all day. May Haines. } 
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1. 
WORD SQUARE, 


A tiny part stands at the head; 

And next a place for baking bread ; 
Each Sabbath you the third should hear; 
Some insects small bring up the rear. 





Formerly the sailor’s dread. 


3. 
WHAT MABEL FOUND HIDDEN IN HER STOCKING. 
I was as homesick as I could be. 
He found her in good spirits. 
Mother can dye a dress herself. 
Joe has just gone to your house. 


4. 
REBUS. 





a 


A celebrated General. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Fifty buried cities and towns in Massachusetts: { 








ty, holey ones lying on their backs in the kitchen | pleased. 


tow. 


The water was cold, and black, slimy mud 
This little girl stood chewing her bonnet-| crept in the best shoes. The fishes, too, tried to 


Haverhill, Saugus, Amesbury, Hardwick, Boston, | 


stable, Brighton, Monson, Dover, Acton, Plymouth, 
Hyannis, Dracut, Stockbridge, Windsor, Oxford, 
Dana, Athol, Malden, Lowell, Ashby, Barre, Salem, 
Brimfield, Whately, Gill, Natick, Canton, Lynn, Otis, 
Ashland, Adams, Stoneham, Amherst, Mendon, 
Seekonk, Hull, Lee, Chester, Bedford, Easton, Ne- 


strings, and looking at the dark pine woods on | bite the poor little legs, and Kitty Gray, seasick | ponset, Medford, Tolland, Reading. 


the hill. 


She wished some of the old squaws | and half crazed, gave a great scratch under the 
Would come out with their pappooses, or that | white suy-bonnet when the bank was reached, 


2. Ina cruise aboard wheleship Reindeer, around 
Cape Horn, I saw many whales, but would I note 
all I saw, I would tax your belief. 


Jack would come back on his load of logs, with | and went tearing off to hide in the woodshed, | . 


Pockets full of winter-green berries, for Nellie 
had just begun to dress, and she was such a 
fussy little thing it would take full half an hour 





their mouths wide open and hungry for cat. 








}and dream of a hundred great fishes all with 


And mother, just kissing Nellie, all fresh and 
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VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 

4 Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, ete., 
ete. Price 25 cents. F 
Short-Hand Without a Master, By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired ina few hours. Price 25cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., ete., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. : 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 52 
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MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


0. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
sits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 


























is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of imterest exceeding that paid by any other savings 
| institution. The Institution has a guarantee —— 
s—1st 
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The Suuscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
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1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
tho year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quire ‘d by ee v. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 





be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or afts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCL », send the 
moncy in a registered letter. All postma asters are re- 





quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES. 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped 


Remember that the Publishers 

etter when a subscriber wishes 

All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 





The cone have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
per » held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their ps ape rs are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters be Bey: hers should be addressed to 
MAS 


. CO PERRY 
( 


, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CURSES OR CURES IN SOLUTION. 

In the Book of Numbers it is ordained thatif a 
man is jealous of his wife, he shall take her to the 
priest, and the priest having written certain curses 
in a book, and blotted them out, or washed off the 
writing with water, shall give the water to the wom- 
an to drink, who will find it bitter to her taste. 

This is a remarkable custom, and it is curious that 
it is found to the present day among the Fellahheen 
or Arab tribes of the Holy Land, though in a differ- 
ent connection, 

Among these people a conjurer writes his charms 
on a slip of paper, and then washes off the ink with 
water, Which is carefully preserved, and drunk by 
those who consult him. 

When any of them consult an English physician, 
and he writes a prescription, it is not an uncommon 
thing for them to ask whether the prescription is to 
be swallowed as it is, or for the writing to be washed 
off and the inky water to be drunk. 

Cases n known in which this latter 
course has been adopted, the prescription having 
thus been taken literally. It is a remarkable in- 
stance of the conservatism of Eastern nations with 
respect to their ancient rites and customs. 


also have bee 


entre if 
THE ILLITERATE ROGUE, 

A gentleman passing late at night over the Pont 
Nouf, in Paris, was accosted by a polite and seem- 
ingly supplicant stranger, who asked him to read a 
paper which he had just picked up. 
held up hislantern and complied. 
lation of the lines: 


The gentleman 
This is the trans- 


Speak not a word when this you've read, 
Or in a minute you'll be dead. 

Give up your money, watch and rings, 
Or other valuable things. 

Depart then quickly as you will, 

Only remember, silence still. 





The gentleman thought it best to deliver his valu- 
ables, as required. 

The robber was afterwards recognized by the per- 
son who was robbed and arrested. His identity was 
positively sworn to, and the following confession 
was mado by the criminal: 

“My lords, I confess that on the evening specified, 

I met the gentleman on the Pont Neuf, and the 
transaction occurred as he related it; but yet I am 
far from being guilty. picked up the paper, and 
thought it might be of consequence, Seeing this 
gentleman had a lantern, I begged of him to read the 
om. He complied, and then, to my surprise, put 
Mis watch, rings and money into my hands, I was so 
astonished that I could not ask what it meant, and 
supposed it of great value, and that he gave it to me 
to getridofme. Thus, if any one was wronged, it 
was I, and I hope justice will be done.” 

He was acquitted. 





Pa 
“SAM” HOUSTON, 


Of all the rough frontier celebrities of our country, 
from Danicl Boone's day to the present, few have 
made a more heroic figure than this old Teran Gen- 
eral and Governor. An article in Harper’s Maga- | 
zine, entitled “Memories of Many Men,” makes this 
ig mention of him: 


ron. “Sam” Houston, United States Senator from 
Texas, was physically a magnificent specimen of 
manhood. His dress was extray agantly oufre, sug- 
gestive of both the frontiersman and the Indian. 
He possessed a great mind and a great heart, and his 
many peculiarities were harmless and endearing, 
rather than repulsive. His courtesy to women was 
remarkable, and he never addressed one otherwise 
than as lady. “Good- -morning, lady,” was his inva- 
riable salutation to any fair friend whom he met at 
the breakfast-table or elsewhere during the earlier 
hours of the day. 

He resided at Willard’s when in Washington, and 
although his room was replete with the appliances of 
civilized life, he discarded, or pretended to discard, 
the use of many of them. Butfalo robes were spread | 
upoa the carpet, and upon these he slept in prefer- 
ence to using the bed, 


tT HE 


He had a printed poster upon the wall bearing the 
words, “My hour for retiring is nine o’clock.” This 
| was a silent monition to visitors to withdraw when | 
| that hourarrived. But it was the popular belief that | 
| the restless old warrior was in the habit almost 
nightly of pacing jthe floor until the small hours of 
the morning before he sought repese upon his extem- 
porized couch of skins. - 


| > = 


STRIKING OIL. 

In Pennsylvania, oil is reached only by deep bor- 
ing. This fountain of wealth was discovered by ac- 
cident; and chance also led to the discovery by some | 
| poor fishermen of another vein of oil, obtained more | 
easily than that in the Key-Stone State. 





Eighteen years ago, says the Boston Advertiser, 
some fishermen in Maine finding in their nets more 
menhaden than they required for baiting their hooks, 
carried the surplus home, and their mother took it 
into her head to boifthem for the chickens. Upon 
doing so, she found a coating of oil pe the surface 
of the water, which she secured and sent to Boston 
for examination by Mr. E. B. Phillips, one of the 
leading oil merchants. He pronounced it valuable, 
and sent word back that he would pay nine dollars a 

barrel for all they would send him the ensuing year, 
— it was but nine barrels, amounting to $81. from 
that little beginning, only eighteen years ago, the 
business has developed itself to 2,214,800 gallons for 
1873, worth in the market $1,000,000. 


>—— 


A NEW FLAVOR FOR APPLE-SAUCE, 

Housekeepers will notice here a novel recipe for 
keeping food from “burning on the bottom”’ while 
cooking over the fire—and they are expected to be 
thankful accordingly. 


A suburban engaged a new cook last week — a 
woman of rare acquire ments in the culinary art, so 
her “character” stated. The apple-sauce was burned 
on the first day. The same misfortune befell a simi- 
lar dish subseque ntly. The third like occurrence 
was remarked upon by the lady of the house, and the 
cook promised to take preventive measures in the 
future. A few days afterward the apple-sauce was 
again served with the food. This time it was not 
burned; but such a flavor! An examination of af- 
fairs in the kitchen followed, bringing out the fact 
that the experienced cook had lined the bottom of 
the saucepan with a cabbage leaf previous to stewing 
the apples.— Boston Transcript. 


— — 


CURIOUS VISITORS. 

Gulls are foolish birds, and this fact has made the 
word “gulled’’ mean the same as “cheated” or 
“fooled.” Here is an instance where a flock of gulls 
acted like candle-millers. 


Capt. Atwood, keeper of the upper light off Ply- 
mouth, says that on the night of the heavy fog, re- 
cently, his attention was called to an unusual noise 
about the light-house building, and on going into the 
lantern, he found it completely surrounded by a flock 
of gulls, apparently as thick together as they could 
fly, in all directions, to the number of some hundreds. 
The light from his burners was reflected upon them 
as they circled swiftly about, giving them a beautiful 
golden appearance, and producing a spectacle well 
worth witnessing. He has never noticed any thing 
of the kind before. 

. Ditcadeeen 


A DIRGE FOR AN ANTHEM, 
Our American musicians were guilty of a sorry 
blunder in the music with which they welcomed 
Prince Alexis in his visit to this country. 








It is hardly a singular fact that American musi- 
cians are not familiar with Russian music, but it is 
rather singular that what we have heard played as 
the “Russian National Anthem” for several years 
past is not the anthem, but the “Dirge of St. Catha- 
rine,” a piece played in Russia only at the funeral of 
the imperial amily. Fancy the feelings of Alexis 
the first time he heard it! He has an allusion to the 
mistake of our musicians the book which he is to 
publish, narrating his tour around the world. He 
never alluded to it when here ,» being willing to ac- 
cept the intentions of the people in their effort to 
pay him a compliment in music. 


— oe 


A POTATO-GRAPE-VINE, 


The Warsaw Indianian says Mr. Sam Hemphill, 
while trimming his grape-vines last apr ing, slipped a 
small potato over the end of one to keep it from 
“bleeding,” as it is termed, The potato sprouted 
and grew all summer, and the shoots it sent forth 
can scarcely be called either grape or potato, but 
have a peculiar look and formation of their own. 


—___>—__—_- 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN at Kansas City sent seven- 
ty-five cents to New York recently for a method of 
writing without pen orink. He received the follow- 
ing inscription on a card: “Write with a pencil.” 


ONE of the Japanese students, while out for a 
stroll, was accosted by a green sophomore with, 
“What's your name?” The gentleman from Japan 
answe red politely, giving his surname. “O,” re- 
joined the would-be witty questioner, “‘you heathens 
don’t have but one name, I see?” 

— was the first name of Moses?’ was the neat 
reply. 








A LITTLE GIRL of twelve entered a New Haven 
| photographer’s place of business the other day, and 
| behind her walked, hobbled and shuffled an ances- 
| tral series seldom seen in this unhealthy climate. 
There were five generations of them,— daughter, 
mother, grandmother, great-grandmother and great- 
zreat-grandmother, which the artist thought must 
9 the climax of greatness. He “took ’em” all, and 
the g-g-g was as chipper and pert as the twelve-year- 
old. 








Tuk Human Harr.—Many persons abuse this delicate 
and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alcoholic 
washes and plastering it with grease, which has no affinity 
for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a 
compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled as a dress- 
ing for the hair,—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly 
adapted to its various conditions, preventing its falling off 
; and promoting its healthy growth. 
| 








systematic manner.”—Boston Daily Globe. 





“Wuitr’s SPECIALTY For Dysprrsta.’”’—Send for cir- 
| cular to proprietor, H. G. White, Cambridgeport, Mass, 
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AVILUbsE, or Game of Birds. 
tures, thirty- -two interesting descriptions. The best pos- 
sible incentive to the study of Natural History. THE ONLY 
| GAME EVER PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF SGIBNCE. 
For sale by all dealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt ef sev- 
enty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the most 
6—3t 


THERE is scarcely any disease in which purgative med- | 
| icines are not more or less required, and much sickness | 


and suffering might be prevented were they more general- 
ly used. No person can feel well while a costive habit of 
body prevails; besides, it soon generates serious and often 
fatal diseases which might have been avoided by a timely 
and judicious use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 


| lets, or Sugar-coated Concentrated Root and Herbal 


Juice, Anti-Bilious Granules. These little Pellets, unlike 


every other cathartic, produce such a secondary tonic ef- | 


fect upon the bowels as to bring about a permanent 
healthy action and increase their peristaltic motions. 
Price 25 cents a vial, by all Druggists. Com. 





BURNETT’ S ‘COCOAINE 


Is an invaluable remedy for 
DANDRUFF. 


Boston, Oct. 30. 
I have used less than a bottle. 
irritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, and 
my hair was never before in so good condition. 
A. A. FULLER. 


BALDNESS. 


OSTON, Novy. 24. 

I have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pate | 
is covered all over with young hair, about three-eighths 
of an inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and 
determined to grow. 

D. T. MERWIN. 


LOSS OF HATR. 


Boston, Jury 19. 
One application allayed the itching and irritation; in 
three or four days the redness and tenderness disappeared 
—the hair ceased to fall, and 1 have now a thick growth 


of new hair. 
SUSAN R. POPE. 
IRRITATION OF TE = SCALP. 


WATERVILLE, ME., SEPT. 15. 

I purchased a bottle only, for the purpose of a hair 
dressing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely removed the 
irritation of so long standing. I have recommended it to 

veral of = friends, who were afflicted in the same way, 
and it has w olly eradicated the disease. 

JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 


New York, Sept. 22. 
For some time past I have been using your Cocoaine, 
and think it far preferable to any thing I have ever used 
for the hair. 
5—te FRANK LESLIE. 











SEND FOR 
LisT 0: 


40 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





A 48 AGE Illustrated Prospectus for 
standard eee oon ty oo 

Sent FREE on receipt of 10 cents. E. 

lisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The Verdict” _ 
GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 


BETTER THAN PEGGED OR SEWED. 
5—4t 


“In enterprise, literary ability, and in the 
thoroughness that marks each department, 
the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the front rank of 
American and European Magazines.’’—The 
News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Wh not Subscribe 


FOR 


THE GALAXY 


For 1874? 


IT IS THE 


BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No family can afford to do without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL OR 
BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per Year. Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
7 New York. It 


Thirty-two beautiful pic- | 


The dandruff, and the 


eight 
+ Pub- 





| oeiONDor 8 & 2pmrBURe, 


Capital, $10.000. 000. 

| W.B, SEARS, AGENT, 
Shs ae 

= B ata, —— a 


—— 





Mothers, 


WHY DO YOU NEGLECT TO BUY 


| SILVER TIPPED 


Shoes for your children? They never wear 
through at the toe. 








That mein new field game which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of seven dif- 


ferent styles, ¥. the following prices: $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on —. 

1— ST & LEE GAME CoO., 


Worcester, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The Life of Jesus for Young People. 


Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 


| Price $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
| family. Address li. 8. GOODSVEED & CO., 
= 3t 37 Park Row, New York. 

Employ 

me: on) Ns your lei 

i. a ie profit- 

SPAR A ably by 

taking an 

ency for the Li, £’s ATLAS. and upwards made 

peo AVID WILLIAMS, 


weekly, ———— free. J. 
46 Beekman st. N } 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


| 
cos Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
| 





Fair, Boston. 


onoms. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 





We will send 12 — — for $1,—your choice 
from 100 varieties. Forwarded by 
MATL OR EXPRESS. 

For further information we refer you to our Ilus- 
rated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds. Sent 
free to all customers—and to others on receipt of lc,— 
less than half the cost. 

Wau. E. Bowpitcu, > 645 waters) St., » Boston, Mast. 





ACCENTS WANTED. 
LARGE PROFITS. 


$412 8 IN FOUR WEEKS’ CANVASS- 
ING was one agent's profit on Bryant's 
LIBRARY OF POETRY AND Sonc. #70 in one week 
on THE NEw HovsEKEEPER’s MANUAL, by Miss Beecher 
and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or woman can have an 
agency. J.B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Send to New York for particulars, 
and say where you saw this advertisement. 51—tf 


Printing Presses.7%,2" 








Size for Cards, 4 Size for = 
SER, Envelopes, & $1 culars, 
Busine en do thet r own Print ting yr 






— sing. Boys and Amateurs have a. 
ment and moncy maling. Send stamp 
for circular, speci ens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Comm 





CELSIOR i: 


For a case of Asthma, Cough, Cold of 
Bin Consumption that Adamson’s Balsam fails 





GOODWIN & C0. 
Sample free. 49eowst 


to cure. GEO. C. 
Agents, , Boston. — 


















Tan, Moth-Patches, 


Gives a 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 


and pliable. 
Complexion. 


For 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N 

York, and by all bear 


Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 43 
Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
. orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 







JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
ST BBL, FPEN Ss. 


Sold by all dealers. ly 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 
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